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EACE Plans, War Aims, Declarations of Rights, 

Denunciations of Wrongs, are piling up in the pigeon- 

holes of under-secretaries and paper-baskets of sub- 
editors. Meanwhile, the British Public is wanting a word— 
a word of umpteen letters, ending in “ ation”? and meaning 
“‘ permanent peace.” What about “ Federation’? Are there 
not Employers’ Federations and Miners’ Federations ? Were 
there not Federations in Greece and Germany? Will there 
not be Federations in India and Mesopotamia? Is not 
Federation clearly a blessed word? For the politically minded 
public is still medievally minded in the matter of words, and 
invests them with a moral value not necessarily involved in 
their meaning. It is also modern in following the fashion in 
Words of Power as it does that in Paris hats. Last war the 
** League of Nations”? was the only wear; this war it is the 
** Federal Union.” 

Foreign peoples already have their Master-Words of Power. 
Such are Fihrer, Duce, and Caudillo. In these the “ Power” 
is obvious enough. It is the “ autocracy tempered with 
assassination ” of the God-King, who is sacrificed more or less 
ceremonially when the dog has had his day. But what is the 
*« Power ” implicit in the word “ Federation ”’ which will give 
us permanent peace if we write it into our crossword puzzle 
of politics? Will it be “‘ Power that like a pestilence pollutes 
whate’er it touches,” or will it be a “ Power of the thought, a 
magic of the mind ” ? Will it be—to come down from Byronic 
tags to brass tacks—a Word of Power like “ League of 
Nations ” that will only land us in another war? If 
not, when and why will it lead us to a more protracted 
peace ? 

That the Route Nationale through Versailles to Geneva ran 
straight to another German front was obvious to many of us 
who were working on the first stages of the League a quarter 
century ago. Our fears have since been fulfilled and the 
advocates of Federation are now able to adopt, as an axiom, 
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that the League failed because it was a diplomatic Confedera- 
tion and not.a democratic Federation. Because it was com- 
posed of and controlled by Sovereign Executives and had no 
contact with pacific and progressive public opinion. Which 
is somewhat too simplified and superficial. For every civilised 
citizen is subject to a series of loyalties to authorities—from 
Parish Councils to Empire Cabinets—each of which under the 
“social contract’ has a residual sovereignty in its own 
sphere. Unfortunately, owing to the course of the National 
Movements, of the Industrial Revolution, of the Scientific 
Age, and of Armed Autarchy, together with the decadence of 


democratic development, all Sovereign Power has concen- 


trated in the central National Executives. Each Executive 
conducts its amassed money-power, man-power and munition- 
power by power-politics. Their policies are practically diplo- 
matic when professing to be democratic, and predominantly 
despotic when professing to be demotic. Each has at best a 
diplomatic, and at worst a despotic relationship with other 
Sovereignties in regard to what has, in the meantime, 
become a common continental civilisation and an economic 
entity of Europe. So long as this lasts, whether Govern- 
ments are Conservative or Communist, Liberal or Labour, 
there can only be “ Anarchy amidst the noise of endless 
_ wars.” 

“ Federal Union,” we are told, is the panacea. It sounds too 
easy. Certainly, the first transcendental transatlantic visions 
of a Federation of the World appear to the eyes of experience 
as either Utopian or Laputan. World Federation at the 
Utopian extreme seems to be no more than subscription to a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Burke denounced the first 
and most famous of such declarations as a “ Digest of 
Anarchy.” And, if its sanction is to be the right of one State 
to impose its own interpretation of the Declaration on 
another, our Utopia would be an Anarchy that would be a 
diuturnity of indigestion. But if, at the other extreme, it is 
to be Federation of the British and French Empires for the 
imposition of another penal peace, then it is simply Laputan, 
a dotard diplomacy. Yet both these features of Federalism, 
the Declaration of Right and the Defensive Alliance, have their 
proper place ; the former as a preamble to the new Constitu- 
tion of Europe, the latter as a procedure for keeping the peace 
until it is established. None the less, by themselves, they 
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would merely aggravate the essential evil which is the rivalry 
in self-assertion and self-aggrandisement, in usurpation and 
unruliness, between the Great Powers. 

The real problem is how to redistribute over the whole 
pyramid of relationships between man and man, that cen- 
tralisation of sovereign authority and that segregation by 
armed frontiers that prevent the peaceful and progressive 
regulation of the international relationship. For Sovereignty 
of the Great Power is the real Hobbes Leviathan—the reason 
why “ the life of man is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and 
short.” It is just as much a Leviathan, whether we loathe it 
or love it. Whether it is a gangster Killer Whale, with a 
voracious carnivorous head and a body of hard-boiled devotees 
or a gentlemanly Right Whale with a head full of stay-bones 
and a body of half-baked voters. In either case Leviathan 
must be liquidated. But could The Hague do it, could 
Versailles do it, could Geneva do it ? Why—No! Well then— 
“ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook?” Why— 
Yes! It could be done if the hook were baited suitably, 
bolted slowly, and backed by a stout rod and reel. In two 
words; to make diplomacy democratic you must make 
democracy diplomatic. Nor is there anything sinister in 
this. For diplomacy is, or ought to be, only the art by 
which free citizens or communities arrive amicably at their 
agreements. 

Now, as a hook for Leviathan or a democratic diplomacy, 
the Federal principle offers great opportunities. It has, so far, 
only been advocated as a super-sovereignty to which national 
sovereignty is to be subjected. The objection to this is that 
trying to do this from the top down the League could not 
effect such a subjection, nor could a Federal Union either, 
however many “ teeth” were put into it. European Levia- 
thans, like African elephants, will not carry a “ howdah” ; 
even though it be occupied by a Parliament of Man. But, asa 
matter of fact, Federalism works from the bottom up as well 
as from the top down. It not only works by putting together a 
superstructure over outgrown States, but also by underpinning 
overgrown States with new democratic substructures. It cen- 
tralises small Sovereign States which havea sufficient solidarity, 
first into a Confederation (Staatenbund), then into a Federation 
(Bundesstaat), and thence into one large Sovereign State 
again. Or, conversely, it decentralises. The United States of 
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America are a Federation in the last phase of centralising— 
of federating into an Imperial Power. The British Empire is 
in the last phase of decentralising—of federalising into 
Sovereign States, such as Ireland and the Dominions. The 
Germanic (Holy Roman) Empire has, since it ruined Europe 
in the Thirty Years War, passed through all the decentralising 
phases and back again through the centralising phases to the — 
present totalitarian Leviathan. So that, if we wish to use the 
federal principle to go fishing for Leviathan, we must trim our 
sails to any decentralising wind and row our boat with any 
stream of devolution. And, if Federalists are really demo- 
cratic as they claim to be when condemning the League for 
being diplomatic, they must begin at the bottom and work up. 
They must recognise that their own pet national or imperial 
Leviathan must federalise itself before it can actively federate 
with others. In co-operating with them British Liberals 
and Labourites must be guided by the philosophies of 
Bentham and Bakunin, and not by the power politics of 
Machiavelli and Marx. While our French friends have only 
to be true to the tri-colour of Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality. 

Equality is indeed the rock on which Federalism, sooner or 
later, has gone aground and sometimes has gone to pieces. 
This is because factual inequality in the natural conditions of 
the component Sovereign States has to be reconciled with their 
formal equality in the new Constitution. For example, the 
League bumped heavily on this rock. It was on this rock that 
the last German Federal Republic was wrecked and, from it, 
that the crazy raft of Hitlerism was launched. When, before 
Versailles, I was working with Dr. Preuss who was drafting 
the Weimar Constitution, his principal problem was the 
military and material preponderance of Prussia. Because such 
preponderance in the Federation would obviously make the 
radical Republic a mere camouflage for the reactionary 
Reichswehr and its Federalism a mere facade for a centralised 
Police State. But, for various internal and external reasons, 
it proved impossible to partition Prussia and to establish an 
equitable equality between the “ Lander ”—the units of the 
Federal Union. So the Prussian Empire was rapidly restored 
by easy stages. 

Again, the history of the American Federal Union is in- 
structive in this respect. The “Mayflower Compact ” (1260) 
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and the “United Colonies of New England” (1643) were 
established on equality. But first the French imperialist 
menace, and then the movement against British imperialism, 
together with the growing preponderance of certain colonies 
and practical considerations of defence, caused Franklin to 
submit to the Colonial Congress his first plan (1754) and his 
second (1775), both of which proposed representation of the 
colonies proportionate to their importance; and both of 
which were rightly, for that reason, rejected. The subsequent 
“Continental Congress” was consequently only a loose 
Confederation of Sovereign States. The “ Articles of Con- 
federation”? left the States their integral independence, 
subject to certain contractual concessions—e.g. as to treaty 
making and war making. As this failed to fulfil the first 
function of the Union, that of making a defensive front against 
the British Empire, there followed the Federal Convention 
(1787) and the present Constitution. But this fulfilment of the 
external war-making function led eventually to a failure in the 
function of maintaining internal peace. Had the Union 
remained a Confederation it might have kept the peace 
between the Free and Slave States until slavery reached its 
ethical and economic extinction as elsewhere. Moreover, as 
Lord Acton argued, the Union thereby lost the opportunity 
of combining the whole of North America in a Confederation 
of four Federations—the Anglo-German Federation of the 
East and Centre, the Anglo-Negro Federation of the South, 
the Anglo-Spanish of the West, and the Anglo-French of the 
North. If this be so, then Federalism in North America failed 
of its full development by being diverted to a defensive pur- 
pose, which is the mistake that we and the French may now 
be about to make in Europe. 

The Swiss, the American, the Russian, and the late German 
Federations have all failed to enjoy the full advantages of 
Federalism from having to form a defensive front. On the 
other hand the League, which was a Confederation, failed in 
its function because it could not so far federate as to form such 
a front against the impudent imperialisms of the Dictatorships. 
We can best avoid making either mistake if we prolong our 
present balance of power between Anglo-French and Russo- 
German armaments long enough to protect the new infant 
Federalism until it has established itself. Such a balance of 
military, naval, and air power will be, for a preliminary and 
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probationary period, essential, because it ensures the sanc- 
tion of reprisals. The same sanction that is, at present, sub- 
stituting a “ Sitz Krieg” for a “ Blitz Krieg,” a war of bonds 
for a war of bombs—the sanction that is saving civilisation 
from destruction in totalitarian warfare. But this provisional 
protection should on no account be incorporated in the future 
federal system. The prospects of that system would be com- 
pletely and permanently prejudiced (as the League was 
prejudiced by its association with Versailles), if it were im- 
posed by an Anglo-French military alliance, camouflaged as 
Federation. Partly because such a Federation can have no 
real democratic basis. The present forms of allied war 
co-operation, though they may look like embryo Federal 
organs, have no democratic viability or vitality. They are 
only unwilling conscripts billeted for the duration on in- 
convenienced civilians. 

The essentials for any democratic government can be 
broadly defined as common interests or ideals in (a) race 
and/or ruling class, (2) region, and (c) régime and/or religion. 
A Nation must have all three ; a Federation, the last and one 
of the others ; and a Confederation need have the last only. 
Therefore the future Union of a Free Federated Europe must 
be, like the British Empire, a Confederation and not a 
Federation. A Confederation that, like the Swiss Republic, 
will have an Executive elected by both Houses and a 
President from each State (Canton) in rotation. National 
Sovereignty of the Great Power, moreover, will not, as a 
whole, be subjected to a federal super-sovereignty. The 
provision made for this further on is essential; seeing that 
loyalty to the national régime has become a native religion 
and objection to the omnipotence of National Sovereignty 
now borders on blasphemy. 

If this is the sort of thing to go for, what is the sort of way 
to get it? First of all we must face facts, and not reckon 
without our host on the Continent—those French hosts with- 
out whom we cannot win the war. We shall have to line up 
with them on their logical and limited objective of national 
security. As a distinguished Frenchman recently told us, we 
see the world in terms of Empire and Europe, whereas the 
French see it in terms of France and Germany. While we are 
all talking Federalism the French are all telling one another 
that 1 faut en finir, And though we may not approve we 
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must accept that the finish for which the French are fighting 
is not only the disarmament but the disintegration of Ger- 
many. Moreover, as they will again pay the piper, they will 
again call the tune. And, as the Germans will again resent, 
and again repudiate a Dzktat for disintegration even more 
resolutely than they reacted against the Dzhtat for 
disarmament, we shall again, unless we do something about it, 
have another peace that is no peace and another war to end 
war. In which war we should fight as an Anglo-French 
ethical entente against a Russo-German economic entity. 
Which is an ambush for which the Reichswehr and other 
Real-politikers are praying and preparing. 

If, however, our Federated Europe is a moral fact and not 
only a military fake, we can get the voluntary participation 
of both Germans and French. For the Germans only rejected 
disarmament because the Allies did not also disarm and 
imposed it as a penalty. They will similarly reject the 
restoration of a federalised Germany as a penalisation, and 
rightly. But they will not resent it if it be a general qualifica- 
tion for participation on equal terms with us and the French 
in a European Confederation. The French are out to cook the 
German goose. But, if sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander, Berlin would admit in its own dictum that ’ne gute 
gebratene Gans 1st ’ne gute Gabe Gottes. 

This international innovation would also be in our own 
internal interests. Civilisation is collapsing. Not only because 
civilised peoples are organised into Sovereign Powers that will 
neither restrict their arbitrary sovereignty nor renounce 
security by arms. But also, because such centralised 
sovereignty cannot provide democratically the social recon- 
struction required by scientific civilisation even for the 
national community, still less so for the new continental col- 
lectivity. The road along which we must make our way in 
one direction towards a better international security is 
Federation ; in the other direction towards the betterment 
of national society it is Federalisation. This is a war for wages 
and houses as well as for ore and oil. There can be no Federa- 
tion without federalisation. 

What then, in brief, are the broad principles by which we 
might fish for an oily Leviathan in troubled waters and 
liquidate him into oil on the waters he has troubled? Here is 
a rough draft. 1. The States composing the European 
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Confederation must have (a) equal rights, responsibilities and 
representation ; (4) equivalent restriction of their armies, 
navies and air forces ; (¢) equated populations of less than ten 
and more than five millions. That is: a Nation whose popu- 
lation is more than this must federalise itself into a Federation 
of States of a size qualified to enter the Confederation. If 
less, then the National Government must federate with others, 
and, with them, enter the Confederation as a Federation. For 
example, Great Britain would federate into seven Free States, 
as defined later ; France into North, South, Central, West and 
East Cantons and Algeria ; Germany into ten or more equal 
“‘ Lander,” such as Austria, Bavaria, Hanover, East and 
West Prussia and so on. There is the Hook for liquidating 
Leviathan. Now for the Bait. 

2. For a preparatory and probationary period Great 
Powers, thus converted into Confederations, could accumulate 
the armament quotas of their constituent States under control 
of their own Federal Defence Ministry which would co-operate 
with the Defence Ministry of the European Confederation for 
its police and protection. If the Peace were dictated by the 
Allies, Germany would federalise ; but, for a term of years, 
would not federate its armaments. For a period the armament 
quotas of its States would be, as in the case of other National 
States, at the disposal of the Confederation—of which they 
would be components as though they were National States. 
In any case, France would get permanent disintegration of 
Germany and dethronement of Prussia; also for a period, 
perhaps, German penal disarmament. Germany would, in 
any case, be in no way penalised under the constitution 
of the Federation, and would have equal opportunity 
for economic expansion within a European Confederation 
having pooled colonies and commerce, materials and 
markets. 

3. In order to give each Leviathan time to take its hook 
the new Federations, formerly the Great Powers, would con- 
tinue to co-operate for purposes of world politics in the 
League, under a slightly modified Covenant. But the Great 
Powers would have to co-ordinate their policy as Federations 
in the League with their policy as States in the European 
Confederation. Now, as States in the Confederation, their 
policy would be pacific and progressive because public opinion 
in such a State could not easily be concentrated by national 
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Press and propaganda on international issues which would be 
automatically and democratically regulated in the Council 
and Congress of the Confederation. Moreover, public opinion 
in such a State would be mainly concerned with its own issues 
of social development. The consequent tendency of internal 
interests to replace international issues would be common to 
all, and would be combined with another tendency—the 
gradual substitution of the democratic States for the diplo- 
matic Federations in the control of public opinion and in the 
conduct of foreign policy. Both these tendencies would be 
especially marked in the case of Germany, where the new 
States would be rooted in ancient cultural traditions and 
would revive the former national sentiment of Saxony, 
Austria, Bavaria, etc. This would therefore be no artificial 
reaction. We have noted how the German pendulum swung 
from centralisation to decentralisation and back again. It 
has now swung so far and so fast into centralisation that it 
has stuck there and stopped the clock. You cannot put back 
the German clock, but you can start it again by freeing the 
pendulum. 

As an example of the internal advantages that Federal 
decentralisation might bring to the other larger peoples of 
Europe, it is worth while to see how it would work with our 
peculiar problems in our more or less United Kingdom. 
Federation within the British Isles has long been advocated 
and has lately had to be applied to Ireland. But, unfortunately 
the motives and methods of this application have been 
diplomatic rather than democratic. Consequently the results 
might have been better, and have been, in some respects, bad. 
It is regrettable but irremediable that the reluctance of our 
ruling class to let devolution develop normally in the British 
Isles, as it was doing in the British Empire, has resulted in a 
civil war, a secession of the Irish Free State, and a setting up 
of the federated State of North Ireland. It is regrettable, 
but remediable, that this State should have a dissentient and 
disfranchised minority of one-third of its population which is 
ruled by coercion, a coercion that is a cause of discredit to 
England and of discontent in Eire. Fortunately, the elimina- 
tion of this old Anglo-Irish duelio, the enlivening of our 
English democracy and the ensuring of European peace can 
now be sought by nothing more than a democratic develop- 

ment of the federal principle already diplomatically established 
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in North Ireland. Under this development, England 
itself would have to be divided into States of less than ten 
million each that must have not only political viability, but 
also enough economic and ethnic vitality for political pro- 
gress. We should begin with Greater London and give it an 
area adequate for its administration and amenities with a 
population of about nine million. The City of Westminster 
would be excepted as an enclave for the Imperial Crown and 
the Federal Government, on the analogies of the Vatican 
City and the District of Columbia. This metropolitan State 
of London would be, of course, a democracy developed out of 
the present County Council and Borough Councils. The rest 
of England might then be divided into four other States, such 
as South England (King Alfred’s Wessex), with capital 
Reading and ports at Bristol, Southampton and the Thames ; 
a Central England (King Offas’ Mercia and Anglia), with 
capital Birmingham and ports at Immingham, the Thames 
and Birkenhead; a Northern England of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire with capital Manchester and ports at Middles- 
brough, Hull and Liverpool; a small Border State, with 
capital Newcastle; and also States for Scotland and Wales. 
The Congress of the European Confederation would then 
contain forty English members from five States, four 
Scots and three Welshmen. Elections in all States of 
the Confederation would be by P.R. with transferable 
vote—thus avoiding P.R. by party lists which made 
elections of the German Republic indecisive, and _ the 
weighted majority which made those of the Spanish Con- 
stitution undemocratic. 

As for Ireland, however England be divided federally, we 
might then hope that England and Ireland, Eire and Ulster, 
would again be united fraternally. For, if the minimum 
population of a Federal State be fixed at two million, Ulster 
would have to be absorbed, either in the English Border State 
or in the Irish Free State. In any case it would be democ- 
ratised by complying with the requirement of the Federal 
Constitution and with the Declaration of Rights of the 
European Confederation. If you say such limitations of 
population are artificial, I say that they are less so than those 
of the constituencies by which our Imperial Parliament is at 
present elected. The important point is that such a redistribu- 
tion of representation would end the conditions that have 
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caused discontent in Eire* and some dissatisfaction in 
England that the bombs which were expected to be German 
were, quite unexpectedly, Irish. 

To sum up—during a preparatory post-war period there 
would be either a European balance of power between Anglo- 
French and Germans in the case of a negotiated peace, or an 
Anglo-French condominium of Europe in the case of a dic- 
tated peace. This would, in either case, in no way prejudice 
the organisation and operation of a European Confederation 
composed of British, French, Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch, 
Belgians, Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, and possibly Swiss. The 
Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hungarian and Balkan peoples would 
be admitted on acceptance by their Governments of the Con- 
federation’s Declaration of Rights. Russians and Turks might 
accede, on the same acceptance, in respect of European 
Russia and Thrace. During this period the internationalist 
control of the Federation and its component States over 
European issues would be increasing, and the Imperialist con- 
duct of foreign policy by the Great Powers would be decreas- 
ing. With European issues thus eliminated, the U.S.A. could 
enter a League that would deal diplomatically with the 
relationships of the new U.F.F.E. (Union of Free Federated 
Europe), the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and such Asiatic and South 
American Confederations as might arise. The dependencies 
and Dominions of the European Empires would have their 
places either under the European Confederation or in the 
World League. With its basis thus broadened to extend from 
regulation of super-sovereign Confederations on the one side, 
to representation of cosmopolitan citizens on the other, it 
might reasonably be hoped that, following the Federal 
principle, the League would eventually develop an authority 
and action that would be democratic rather than diplomatic. 
We might thus view as not wholly vain our larger vision of a 
“‘ Parliament of Man and Federation of the World.” 


* The Irish case, as stated by Captain Harrison and cited by Mr. Villard (New York 
Nation, February 17th, 1940), is appended: ‘‘ What does Eire want England to do ? 
The answer is that England should terminate the unconstitutional oppression of the 
Nationalist or Catholic minority in Northern Ireland and all financial support of the 
partition of Ireland by direct and indirect subsidies. Northern Ireland might then 
become an undifferentiated fragment of the United Kingdom if it so desired. There 
is little doubt however that, sooner or later, it would be joined to the parent body of 
Ireland on fair and freely negotiated terms, as soon as it ceases to be a British imperial 
interest (whether avowedly or covertly pursued) to keep Ireland divided by fomenting 


religious difficulties.” 
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It is a principle both of diplomacy and democracy that a 
problem which is insoluble, when presented in principle, will 
solve itself by an appropriate procedure. It seems to me, as a 
professional diplomat for twenty years and a practising demo- 
crat for another twenty, that we have such a procedure in 
thus transferring the problem of peace from the international 
relations of diplomacy to the internal relationship of democ- 
racy. Diplomacy can never impose in the international 
relationship the necessary restriction of arbitrary sovereignty 
and renunciation of armed security. Transfer the task to the 
internal national relationships, and each democracy will evolve 
its own solution. It is federation by democracy that has 
enabled our Empire to become a power for peace. Federation 
by democracy would save-Europe from another international 
war and England from another internecine war. 

Finally, what hope is there of getting Germans so to react 
against Hitlerism as to become progressive and peaceful 
Saxons, Bavarians, and so forth? What hope of getting 
Paris to devolve power to cantonal capitals at Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and so forth? What hope of getting our ruling class 
so to repent of its hatred for “‘ Home Rule ”’ as to relieve the 
English from being ruled by Celts and to renounce England’s 
rule over Celtic countries? The answer is that in peace the 
hope would be about that of getting butter out of a dog’s 
mouth or of making a snowball in Hell. But in war all things 
are possible. Six months of war has made German, French 
and British sick of the soulless, senseless, National-Socialism 
of war censorships and controls and sighing for the real protec- 
tion of collective security and the progress of really socialised 
communities. We have had to swallow in our hearts and by 
our hearths such caravans of camels that we are not likely to 
strain at a few more gnats getting Home Rule. War will in 
any case end in disintegration and disillusionment. Disinteg- 
ration that is planned and purposeful will be a protection. 
Disillusionment may be something better than a death-bed 
repentance. To quote the latest Encyclical of Pius XII: 
“ Hours of disillusionment are often hours of Grace.” 

GrorGE YouNG. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A BALKAN 
JOURNEY. 


ONTACT with our Continental neighbours is always 
(CVactighfel and instructive, but in times like the present 

when we are isolated and when our news is coloured by 
the circumstances, the opportunity of meeting neutrals is 
doubly precious. Of these, the Balkan peoples are not the least 
interesting. Not only have they the same preoccupations as 
other neutrals, but their position and resources make them of 
importance in the economic and perhaps the strategic war. 
My recent journey was to Belgrade, Sofia, Bucharest, Cer- 
nauti, Cluj, and home by Venice, Rome and Florence. I 
propose first to set down my impressions, which are necessarily 
incomplete and subject to correction by better knowledge, 
and reserve to the end a few general observations which I 
believe to be accurate. 

Not long ago the Balkan States seemed to be chiefly con- 
cerned with their mutual relations. Roumania had the task 
of satisfying her minorities and opposing Hungarian and 
Bulgarian claims. Yugoslavia faced the problem of con- 
solidating a triune kingdom. Bulgaria had her demands for a 
Mediterranean outlet and the return of the Southern Dobrudja. 
All these questions affected the peninsula alone, and the 
creation of the Balkan entenie together with the assurances 
given by Bulgaria, appeared to promise peace and quiet. 
The Russia of Litvinov seemed to be a pacifying factor and 
Italy was not considered important by the Western Balkans. 
Yugoslavia alone had been directly touched when the 
Anschluss gave her a border with the Nazis. Further, the 
creation of the Axis made her position still more difficult and 
drove her to come to terms with Italy, now Germany’s partner. 


The events of the autumn: the Polish war, the German- 
Russian agreement and the Allies’ war of course affected 
all the Balkan States, but in different ways. I will begin 
with Yugoslavia, as that was my first call. The effect 
of the obvious external danger was to consolidate the 
country. An agreement was made with the Croats and 
Machek is now thought to have his compatriots in hand. 
Despite this, however, there is no date fixed for the elections ; 
party feeling still runs too high. 
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Hitler’s new friendship with Stalin indirectly brought com- 
fort to Belgrade, because of the strain it put on the Axis. It 
was no longer to be assumed that Germany and Italy were in 
close accord. Italy’s position became more independent. 
That is not to say that Yugoslavia felt safe. She remembers 
the entirely unannounced invasion of Albania, and even if 
Rome took up a position definitely favouring the Allies, 
Serbs would wonder if it implied some secret agreement, 
possibly at their expense. For this suspicion there is, of 
course, no ground. But the Moscow accord had other effects. 
The people, as Slavs, have a mystic love of Russia, yet 
Belgrade has never received a Soviet Ambassador and 
Russian activity can only be an embarrassment. It revives 
the old mistrust of Bulgaria and indeed some Serbs look on 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop scheme as just the sort of thing that 
might have been concocted at Sofia. 

The Serbs are glad to feel that the Blockade has not been 
affecting their trade ; and further they believe that Germany 
will remain satisfied with their deliveries. They demand, of 
course, payment, but the latest agreement about pre-war 
bonds shows how easily accounts can be adjusted. Yugoslavia 
thinks—it may be wishful thinking—that Germany will 
always find it more profitable to leave her alone and views 
anxiously anything that would seem to be opening a Balkan 
front. She does not wish to be the one to provoke a hitherto 
invincible military machine. At the same time there is no 
doubt whatever as to where the heart lies. In Croatia we 
have always had the warmest of friends, but this year Bel- 
grade was every bit as warm as was Zagreb three years ago. 

In Sofia there is a much greater feeling of reserve. The 
Bulgars consider they have been ill rewarded for their very 
correct behaviour. In the Second Balkan and Great Wars 
they lost heavily. They have faithfully observed the severe 
terms of the peace treaties, and yet no recognition of all this 
seems to have been given, not even an organised attempt to 
rescue them from the German trade monopoly. Germany is a 
vital market, and naturally the Bulgars would not like to see 
it ruined in a disastrous defeat. But that is not to say they are 
pro-German. They may be too far off to fear the subjugation 
the Czechs have experienced, but they remember how they 
were exploited by their ally in the last war. Further, leaders 
who have been to Berlin have come back disappointed. For 
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these reasons Bulgaria believes she will do better, in the event 
of trouble, to preserve a loyal attitude to her neighbours. 
The students’ demonstrations some time since for an attack on 
the Dobrudja were defeated, with the assistance of the present 
Prime Minister, then Rector of the University. Under his 
guidance Parliament is again meeting. There are no parties, 
but about twenty deputies consider themselves in opposition. 
The speaker, a non-political lawyer of distinction, said they 
hated Fascism, Communism and Nazism alike. They were 
determined on neutrality and wished their correct behaviour 
had been recognised. Why for example had they had no help 
to secure their outlet on the Hgean? Here, of course, Russia 
means much more even than in Yugoslavia—Russia the 
Emancipator. If she fell on Bessarabia she would liberate 
Bulgarians there, and the Dobrudja would follow. This 
would mean a Bulgaria in the Soviet circle, and it might be a 
means for Russia to reach the Mediterranean. But for these 
very reasons anti-Bolshevik Bulgarians fear Russian plans, 
rejoice in the assembly of a force in the Near East and would 
hope to see it active. 

The railway line from Sofia to Rustchuk on the Danube 
passes through a mountainous country dotted with villages 
and townships which looked very beautiful in the snow. The 
river of course was frozen and the steam ferry in which the 
crossing is made lay listed over, fixed in theice. During the hard 
frost the passage is made in large flat-bottomed boats used as 
sledges. For some reason the craft which should have left the 
Bulgarian shore was not available, and I was told that under 
the rules, passengers from Bulgaria should cross in a Bulgarian 
boat and those from Roumania in a Roumanian boat—a 
striking instance of the protection of coastwise shipping. 
However, an exception was made and we awaited the arrival 
of a craft which we could see on the ice approaching from the 
opposite bank. 

Perhaps the reason for the exception was that the ice was 
melting and our crossing could not be delayed. Accordingly 
the Roumanian Consul (an old friend of an earlier visit) and 
I, heavily wrapped in rugs, took our places and with fourteen 
men harnessed to ropes or shoving at the gunwales of the 
boat we began the return journey. The twilight, the sea of 
lumpy ice, the bright electric lights of the two stations, 
Giurgui and Rustchuk, and the chanties of the team, made up 
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a fascinating scene. As we neared the Roumanian shore the | 
surface got thinner and one of our men went through. His — 
fellow who moved to help him, of course went through too. In | 
the general excitement the boat began to heel, and it looked — 
as if we were all for a dip ; but poles and ropes from the bank 
soon drew out the victims and we landed dry. 

Marked changes have taken place since I was last here, a 
few years ago. The riverside stations have been rebuilt and a 
train ferry is to operate this spring. The saving of time and 
labour in the journey from Sofia to Bucharest will be very | 
great. More important still the institution of the ferry is a 
welcome evidence of the great improvement of late years in 
the relations between Bulgaria and Roumania. Perhaps there 
will be a bridge before long. Bucharest has much changed and 
is still changing. Houses have been removed, open spaces | 
made, new buildings are rising everywhere. For instance the | 
Royal Palace, with its new wing, now faces the makings of a 
large square. Germans are everywhere and the hotel posts a } 
courteous notice begging that political discussions shall not } 
take place. But Heils are common, and it is hard to dis- | 


tinguish between the stiff Nazi salute and the crooked arm of | 


the Roumanian greeting. I was not so fortunate as to see any 
parades of the Renaissance Front, but in their offices the | 
Ministers wear the brilliant blue uniform. At other times they 
discard it. Indeed the regimentation beloved of the Germans 
seems not to suit Latin peoples—this can be noticed in Italy— | 
however much they are attracted by the colour and glitter. | 
For the foreigner, living is very cheap in Roumania, far | 
cheaper than in any of the other five countries through which | 
I passed. | 
I was glad to know that in addition to Bucharest I was to | 
visit Cernauti in the Bukovina and Cluj in Transylvania. | 
Both are acquisitions of the Great War, the first from Austria, |} 
the second from Hungary. They afford the usual contrast | 
between lands which enjoyed the liberal rule of Vienna and | 
those which bore the harder Magyar yoke. This difference is |. 
to be remarked in many parts of the dismembered empire. | 
The journey to Cernauti revealed the energy which is being | 
displayed in the defence of the country. The train, which I | 
was told was usually empty, was now filled with officers ; | 
very charming and approachable and preferring to speak, as | 
many of them could, English even to French. Active work on | 
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the line, which is partly single track, and on the bridges was 
in progress, and we passed train loads of troops, fine healthy 
peasants well clothed in homespun. They whiled away the 
time of waiting with country dances. Some of their transports 
were just simple wooden farm wagons. Stations and bridges 
were everywhere closely guarded. 

Cernauti itself lay in deep snow, very attractive with the 
sledges and their bells under the clear sky and in the bright 
street lights. The show-piece of the town is the Palace of the 
Metropolitan, a large modern building, designed I was told 
by a Czech architect. Its central feature is a marble hall in 
which the independence of the Bukovina was proclaimed after 
the Great War. Cernauti has a very mixed population. There 
are many Jews, and the general feeling is very warmly with 
the Allies. Of that there could be no doubt whatever. Its 
most recent memories are of the flight of the Polish Govern- 
ment when, for a spell, it looked as if Roumania was to have 
Germany as a neighbour. Instead, it got a new strip of Soviet 
frontier. Despite precautions, a good many persons escape 
over this border. They have sad stories to tell. The Rouma- 
nians inflict what is a nominal punishment of one month’s 
confinement without repatriation. The memory of a short 
stay in Cernauti is in every way delightful. 

Cluj or Kolozsvar, as the Hungarians call it, is different. 
It is an ancient university town with many faiths and many 
nationalities. Our cause has here distinguished and loyal 
friends, but sympathy for the Allies was not, as elsewhere, to 
be taken for granted. I was reminded of this when I found 
that a fellow guest at the very handsome University Hostel 
was a German professor who was to lecture on a Himalayan 
ascent. Though I was not so fortunate as to hear his address 
I was told that he had paid tribute to the courtesy of the 
British and emphasised the universality of scientific achieve- 
ment. Goga was a professor at Cluj and his portrait hangs in 
the professors’ common-room. He was much admired as a 
poet, but my friend admitted that he had not been a success 
in his political office. 

Cluj has many churches and at least four bishops. The 
Unitarians, who are strong, boldly proclaim by an inscrip- 
tion, “‘ We worship one god.”” Troops of theological students 
are to be seen soberly garbed in cassocks and bowler hats. 
Together with bands of girls in white berets, many of them, 
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led by Church dignitaries, welcomed a Uniate bishop who | 
arrived early one morning at the station. Flowers were offered | 
him and unaccompanied hymns were sung as the bishop in |) 
a purple skull cap stood in the very middle of the railway | 
track to give his blessing to the throng. I suppose that in } 
Roumania everything must have a political significance, but | 
even so the ethnographical museum at Cluj deserves in- 
dependent praise. Racial origins are traced from needlework, 
implements and customs with copious specimens excellently 
arranged. The Roumanian director has long had the assistance 
of an English artist in this work. 

But internal questions both of minorities and parties have 
become secondary in face of the external threats. The > 
Renaissance Front is an attempt at once to forestall the para-~ | 
military methods of the Nazis, to give representation to men 
of all parties who are prepared to recognise the need for 
national unity, and to bring the racial minorities into the 
picture. It is very hard for a passing stranger to judge how 
far the party interest, which must exist in its best form in so | 
politically minded a people as the Roumanians, is satisfied. — 
Ministers are well spoken of, but such leaders as Maniu and 
Titulescu are by no means forgotten. The severe repression 
of the Iron Guard which followed the murder of Calinescu | 
cannot but have left much soreness, and the recent gesture of 
the King may be attributed as reasonably to a desire for 
reconciliation as to German pressure. Opinions varied as to 
the outlook of the German minority. Hitler’s fame has un- | 
doubtedly stirred the younger folk, and some said the | 
Gestapo were in evidence, but everyone agreed that any 
attempt to treat these Saxons and Swabians like the Balts 
would be strongly resisted. At the same time, in Cluj, for 
example, the Hungarians, Germans and Roumanians make 
no social contacts. The Hungarian nobles havea club of their 
own, in which hang the portraits in oils of the Hungarian 
rulers of Transylvania. All this of course spells difficulty, but 
does not mean that Hungary would allow herself to be used as 
a road for German attack. 

Roumania is the richest of all Balkan sources of supply to 
Germany. The Reich sends its own wagons, or those taken 
from the Poles and Czechs—and many of these are to be seen 
—to fetch the oil. The general calculation is that with a home 
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production of 3 million tons, plus half a million from Galicia 
and one and a half from Roumania, Germany, so long as no 
active war takes place, is actually accumulating stores. 
Apart from the difficulty of transport there is of course the 
difficulty of acceptable payment which provokes a good deal 
of bitter comment. Roumania wants, not barter, but free 
exchange to buy raw material, for example cotton, for lack 
of which the home-weaving of the peasants’ clothes is held up. 
But Roumanians attach far more importance than we are 
apt to do to the fruits of German-Russian collaboration. 
They consider supplies of oil from Baku via the Black Sea a 
serious factor. Italian storage ships are now stationed at 
Varna. For these reasons most Roumanians believe that 
before long time will turn against us. They are quite firmly 
convinced that one day Russia will attack them—perhaps 
when Germany has been weakened by a long war. When the 
attack comes they think Turkey will inevitably aid them. 
By a like reasoning our Near Eastern Forces are very welcome. 
The Nazis skilfully play on these fears. Everyone knows that 
Germany would not willingly allow the Soviets to hold the 
mouths of the Danube, and thus the argument follows 
naturally that Roumania had better come under the wing of 
Germany, for she alone can control Moscow. 


Let me add a few general impressions. The Balkan govern- 
ments never forget Germany’s unbroken might. The Polish 
war has taught its lesson. The peoples are in the main for the 
Allies. External events may have driven them to semi- 
totalitarian forms of government, but they have all proved in 
the past their willingness to fight for liberty. They all supply 
Germany and all hope to escape attack on the ground that it 
will pay to leave them alone. The recent German invasions 
will make them reflect and the outcome must have a strong, 
even a decisive effect on their attitude. 

Wepcwoop Benn. 


PALESTINE TO-DAY. | 
I HAVE lately been in Palestine, where I find a remarkable | 


change from my last visit, two years ago. Then the situa- 


tion was bad: the relations between Arabs and Jews were } 


strained, outrages were becoming frequent ; there was the 
prospect of much worse. So it proved. Every form of violence 
increased: assassinations, bomb outrages, train wreckings 
became everyday occurrences ; transport was brought almost 
to a standstill, Government administration had to be with- — 
drawn from the rural districts ; the disturbances grew to the 
dimensions of a rebellion. Now everything is transformed. 
There have been no serious outrages for a long time. One can 
travel freely throughout the country. The concrete block-~ 
houses that are to be seen everywhere as a new feature in the 
landscape have no garrisons. The broad barbed-wire entangle- 
ment, built for sixty miles to protect the northern frontier from 
raiding bands, remains only as a relic of a phase that is past. 
In place of the constant patrols on the roads, of armoured cars 
with police or soldiers with machine-guns, and the troops on 
guard throughout Jerusalem and the other towns, one sees 
now only a rare sentry or an occasional patrol. It is true that 
a few outlaws still roam the hills, and that military action is 
sometimes needed to suppress them. As a measure of pre- 
caution night travel on the roads is not yet permitted. But 
in the main conditions are normal. 

This has come about almost suddenly. After three years of 
grave disturbance, the people of Palestine breathe a sigh of 
relief to find themselves all at once in peace and quiet. They 
are like travellers at sea who, after weeks of stormy weather, 
wake up one morning to discover blue sky and calm water. 
1 was told on all hands that the improvement is chiefly to be 
attributed to the effective action of the large military forces 
which had been brought to restore order. At the same time 
that the rebel bands had been scattered and their leaders 
disposed of, the funds that had fostered the revolt, whatever 
may have been their origin, dried up. The Arab middle classes 
saw themselves faced by ruin; the Arab villages were weary 
of the exactions and the crimes of the terrorists; and the 
military came to be regarded, not as oppressors, but as 
rescuers from oppression. The action of the Arab princes of 
the neighbouring countries in advising the substitution of 
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friendly negotiation for armed violence ; the Conference that 
was held in London early last year ; the declaration of policy 
by the British Government which followed—these may have 
contributed as well. Finally, the outbreak of the European 
War has made both Arabs and Jews less ready to push their 
controversies to extremes. Whatever their grievances against 
Britain and against each other, the opposition of both to Nazi 
ideas and policy is now a far more important consideration. 
Both Arabs and Jews can be relied upon to do nothing that 
could even remotely endanger the victory of Britain and her 
Allies, and invite the risk of an aggressive totalitarian Power 
becoming dominant in the eastern Mediterranean. 

Prophecy is always dangerous, but at present the indica- 
tions are that this quiet will continue. Arms are now being 
surrendered more freely in the villages than at any previous 
time ; partly because information as to their whereabouts is 
more readily forthcoming, now that the well-disposed villagers 
are no longer in danger from terrorists. With the exception of 
one or two towns, Arabs and Jews are mingling freely every- 
where ; they have resumed business relations, and are again 
good neighbours in the rural districts. For there is not, and 
never has been, any innate antagonism between the two 
peoples. Palestine enjoyed an unbroken quiet for eight years 
—from 1921 to 1929 ; and what has been once, may be again. 

Yet the political tension still exists—as it existed also during 
those years. The problems raised by Jewish immigration, 
Jewish land purchase, and the Arab demand for self-govern- 
ment, have not been solved. The London Conference and the 
Government’s White Paper have not produced any formal 
agreement between the two parties. While that policy 
assured to the Arabs a large part of their claims, it denied to 
the Jews a still greater proportion of theirs, and they are 
unreconciled to the present policy. The restrictions on land 
purchase, lately announced, have aroused a vehement opposi- 
tion. Yet the Jews also—in view of the over-mastering con- 
siderations raised by the European War—have not taken up 
an intransigent position. If this truce continues it is at least 
possible—I should hesitate to go further and say that it is 
probable—that a friendlier spirit may grow up between Arabs 
and Jews, due mainly to closer co-operation 1n economic 
affairs; and that in a few years’ time the whole situation 
may be viewed in a different light. 
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Both sections are injured by the economic conditions 


created by the war. Both are largely engaged in the orange | 
industry and the citrus trade generally. The war has gravely — 


affected it. The lack of tonnage to carry this, the principal 


roduct of Palestine, has reduced the export this year 


probably by 60 per cent., involving a loss of some {2 million 
to the merchants, the growers and those dependent upon them. 
There is a difficulty also in obtaining materials for the building 
industry. Further, the severe restriction now imposed on 


Jewish immigration has checked the inflow of capital, and — 
has hindered development of all kinds. Unemployment and © 


partial unemployment have been widespread. 


At the same time there are some favourable factors. Since 


the Hitler persecution began in 1933, over 70,000 Jews from 
Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia have come into 
Palestine ; some among them have succeeded in bringing 
with them a proportion at least of such capital as they 
possessed, together with a great deal of industrial and pro- 
fessional skill and enterprise. This, added to the factors 
already in the country, helped to create a large volume of 
productive power, which is now showing its results. Scores 
of new industries of many kinds have been established ; and 
the products of Palestine not only supply most of the home 
market, but are finding their way in increasing volume into 
Syria, Iraq, Turkey, and even India. The Iran Petroleum 
Company and its associates are erecting at Haifa a vast new 
refinery, covering half a square mile, and involving a capital 
expenditure of nearly £5 million. In its construction 3,000 
men are being employed—both Arabs and Jews; and there 
is no friction whatever between them. The Palestine Govern- 


ment are now providing substantial loans to the chief munici- | 


palities to enable them to undertake some very necessary 
works—a step that might well have been taken long ago. 

In other directions developments have continued in spite 
of the disturbances. Jewish land settlement has made 
further strides. Twenty thousand of the German-Jewish 
immigrants have gone to the villages, where they are a 
valuable element. They supplement the earlier colonists in 
extending the area of cultivation. I visited a new settlement, 
far in the north, close to the Syrian border, where a group of 
men and women, originally from Poland, Lithuania and 
Rumania, with some Germans also, founded a colony eight 
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months ago. They had all been for some years in Palestine, 
learning their trade as agriculturists. On land which had been 
owned by absentee Syrian landlords, they have already built 
themselves wooden houses, and have begun the intensive 
cultivation of a large area, part of it in vegetable growing. 
This was the first of six settlements that have been newly 
founded in that locality, giving employment now to about 
500 people, and intended ultimately for a 1,000 families. 
They are well provided with the means of defence, but have 
had no occasion to use them. Provision having been made on 
favourable terms for the few Arabs who had lightly cultivated 
the area, there is no local opposition. On the contrary, the 
inauguration of the Jewish settlement was celebrated by a 
feast of friendship in which both sections heartily joined. 
Similar colonisation is going on elsewhere. 

An example of development of another order is the vast 
new hospital on Mt. Scopus, near Jerusalem, adjoining the 
Hebrew University, with 300 beds, no ward containing more 
than six ; a nurses’ hostel and training school; and a medical 
post-graduate college and research institute—it is the last 
word in planning and equipment, and by far the finest medical 
centre in the Middle East. 

The population of Palestine continues to expand, and is now 
close on a million and a half, compared with a million at the 
time of the census of 1931, and about 600,000 at the end of 
the last war. The three chief towns, Jerusalem, Haifa and 
Tel-Aviv, stretch their new quarters far and wide. In spite of 
the grave difficulties caused by war conditions, the economic 
situation shows signs of improvement. The favourable 
factors are beginning to outweigh the unfavourable. Those 
who are in a position to speak with knowledge all assured me 
that a turn for the better had lately become apparent. 
Although it is impossible to foresee what may be the course 
and the effects of future events, political and military, at the 
moment there undoubtedly prevails in Palestine a spirit of 
greater confidence. And that is a welcome difference from the 


conditions that I found two years ago. 
SAMUEL. 


PALESTINE: THE NEW LAND POLICY. | 


HE Land Transfers Regulations promulgated on_ 

February 28th constitute the latest development in the 

British Government’s interpretation and application of — 
the Palestine Mandate. The enactment was foreshadowed in 
the White Paper of May 1939 (Cmd. 6019), in which the 
Government set forth their policy for the future administra-_ 
tion of the country in consequence of the failure of the efforts 
of the Royal Commission, of the Partition Commission, and of - 
the official conferences in London with Jews and Arabs to. 
bring about a satisfactory settlement. That momentous 
document announced three main fundamental proposals : 
first, to establish within ten years an independent Palestine 
State in treaty relations with the United Kingdom, which | 
would involve the termination of the Mandate ; secondly, to | 
restrict Jewish immigration during the next five years to some | 
75,000 persons (including 25,000 refugees), subject to Jewish | 
and Arab representatives being consulted before each periodic | 
decision was taken, so as to limit the Jewish population to | 
approximately one-third of the total, and to make subsequent 
Jewish immigration dependent upon the assent of the Arabs ; 
and thirdly, to give the High Commissioner general powers, 
in the interests of the Arab cultivators, to prohibit and 
regulate transfer of land. 

The White Paper formed the subject of important debates 
in both Houses of Parliament, in which it was severely 
criticised by members of all parties, particularly by two | 
former Colonial Secretaries, Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. 
Amery, and by the ex-Prime Minister who made the Balfour 
Declaration, and it was adopted by the Commons (on May © 
23rd, 1939) by the comparatively small majority of 89. It 
was then submitted to the Permanent Mandates Commission 
for examination, with a view to a report being made to the 
Council of the League of Nations on the question of its com- 
patibility with the Mandate. After a four days’ session the 
Mandates Commission unanimously declared that “ the policy 
set out in the White Paper was not in accordance with the 
interpretation which, in agreement with the Mandatory Power 
and the Council, the Commission had always placed upon the 
Palestine Mandate.” The Commission also considered whether 
the Mandate “might not perhaps be open toa newinterpretation 
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which . . . would be sufficiently flexible for the policy of 
the White Paper not to appear at variance with it,” and the 
majority declared that they “ did not feel able to state that 
the policy of the White Paper was in conformity with the 
Mandate, any contrary conclusion appearing to them to be 
ruled out by the very terms of the Mandate and by the funda- 
mental intentions of its authors.” The minority (the repre- 
sentatives of France, Great Britain and Portugal) considered 
that “ existing circumstances would justify the policy of the 
White Paper, provided the Council did not oppose it.” 

Owing to the outbreak of war there was no meeting of the 
Council to consider the Commission’s report, and it was 
therefore believed that, in consequence of the nature of this 
report, the Government would take no steps to carry out their 
proposals. Nevertheless, a reduced immigration schedule was 
decided upon for the five months from May to September ; 
and after the terrible disaster that befell Poland, from which 
tens of thousands of Jewish refugees fled to neighbouring 
countries, it was further announced that the schedule until 
March 1940 provided only for the admission of 300 non-Jews 
and excluded Jews altogether. This decision was justified by 
the Government on the ground that there had been a large 
influx of illegal Jewish immigrants. It must, however, be 
pointed out that these immigrants, who were all fugitives 
from barbarous persecution, could find no asylum except in 
the Jewish National Home, and their act of self-preservation 
is apparently regarded as a heinous transgression for which 
the Jews in general must be punished. This official embargo— 
temporary though it be—upon Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, where the Jews had been assured by a previous 
White Paper (1922) that they were “ as of right and not on 
sufferance,” has now been followed by an enactment that will 
limit their enjoyment of that right to only a tiny part of the 
country. 

According to the new Land Transfers Regulations (Cmd. 
6180) Palestine is divided into three zones, “in which land 
sales from Arabs to Jews should . . . be restricted, prohibited, 
or remain free respectively.” Zone A, in which the transfer of 
land to a person other than a Palestinian Arab will be pro- 
hibited save in exceptional cases, “ includes the hill country 
as a whole, together with certain areas in Gaza and Beersheba 
sub-districts where the land available is already insufficient 
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for the support of the existing population.” Zone B includes 
the plains of Esdraelon and Jezreel, Eastern Galilee, the 
maritime plain between Haifa and Tantura and between the 
southern boundary of the Ramleh sub-district. and Beer- 
Tuviya, and the southern portion of the Beersheba sub-district 
(the Negev). Within Zone B transfers of land may be sanc- 
tioned if they can be shown to be for the purpose of con- 
solidating, extending or facilitating the irrigation of holdings 
already in possession of the transferee or of his community, 
the land to be transferred being contiguous to such holdings ; 
or for the purpose of enabling land held in undivided shares 
by transferor and transferee to be parcellated ; or in further- 
ance of some special scheme of development in the joint 
interest of both Arabs and Jews to which the Government 
may have signified its approval. The parts in which there will 
be no restrictions include all municipal areas, the Haifa 
industrial zone, and the maritime plain between Tantura and 
the southern boundary of Ramleh sub-district. These regula- 
tions, although first issued on February 28th, 1940, are to be 
deemed to have come into force on May 18th, 1939. 

The significance of this enactment can be better appreciated 
by examining the comparative areas represented by the 
different zones. Of the 6,717,250 acres of Western Palestine 
(exclusive of lakes) only 335,750 acres or just under § per 
cent. is in the “ free zone.” Of the rest 4,289,000 acres, or 
about 64 per cent., is in the “ prohibited zone,” and 2,092,500 
acres, or about 31 per cent., in the “ restricted zone.” In the 
“‘ prohibited zone” the area of Jewish land is 81,500 acres. 
But this figure includes the 19,000 acres of the Palestine 
Potash Company concession, which is not available for 
agricultural purposes, while most of the remainder lies in the 
plains of the “ prohibited zone.” In the actual hill country, 
with the exception of the three settlements in the corner of 
Northern Galilee, and a few more round Jerusalem, the Jews 
have practically no land. In the “ restricted zone ” there are 
132,250 acres of Jewish land, and of the 1,960,250 acres in 
this zone not in Jewish possession 1,700,000 acres constitute 
the southern Negev, which is to-day arid and as yet unex- 
plored. Finally, the “free zone” contains 172,000 acres of 
Jewish land and 163,750 acres of Arab land, and it is these 
163,750 acres (or 2:6 per cent. of the area of Western Palestine 
not in Jewish possession) that constitute the margin of possible 
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Jewish land acquisition free from administrative restrictions ; 
but there are to-day 48,500 Arabs on that land. 

If we compare the 5 per cent. of the area of Western 
Palestine in which the Jews are free to acquire land with 
the extent of the territory contemplated or understood by 
the Balfour Declaration, we shall have a true measure of the 
whittling down of that historic promise and likewise of the 
bitter disillusion of the Jewish people. For, as the Palestine 
Royal Commission testify in their Report (p. 38), the area in 
which the Jewish National Home was to be established was 
originally understood to be “‘ the whole of historic Palestine,” 
which includes Transjordan, and it was the definite intention 
of the Government to establish a Jewish State (p. 24). Now 
the vision of a Jewish State on both sides of the Jordan has 
shrunk into a “ Pale of Settlement ” only one-sixtieth of the 
original area. 

The Government have decided upon their new policy 
without having given the Council of the League any oppor- 
tunity of expressing its view. In a letter to the Secretary- 
General of the League they state that they are of opinion 
that their action is in no way inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Mandate, although the Mandates Commission unani- 
mously adopted a declaration to the contrary effect. But they 
thought it right to inform the members of the Council of the 
position “in case any member of the Council should wish to 
ask that the Council should be convened to discuss it ”’—a 
contingency that it is fairly safe to discount. In support of 
their decision they recall that under Article 6 of the Mandate 
the Administration of Palestine is charged to facilitate Jewish 
immigration under suitable conditions, and to encourage, in 
co-operation with the Jewish Agency, close settlement by 
Jews on the land. But they observe that this obligation is 
qualified by the requirement that the Administration should 
ensure “ that the rights and position of other sections of the 
population are not prejudiced,” and that they have been 
advised that “ the rights and position of the Arab population 
on the land will be prejudiced unless land sales are prohibited 
in some areas and regulated in others.” It is difficult to see 
how the rights of the Arabs will be prejudiced if they continue 
to exercise the right to sell their own land to Jews, or how their 
position will be prejudiced, considering that it has so greatly 


benefited by Jewish settlement. It has been mainly due to the 
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sale by Arabs of part of their land that they derived the money 
with which to develop and improve the rest. The expansion 
of Arab citriculture has been largely financed by the capital 
thus obtained, while Jewish example has done much to im- 
prove Arab cultivation in general. 


Since the framing of the new regulations is attributed to the 


recommendations of previous commissions of inquiry, it is 
pertinent to recall the attitude adopted by the Government 
after the most exhaustive inquiry into the land problem had 


been made by Sir John Hope Simpson in 1930. He came to | 


the conclusion that there was no available land on which new 
immigrants could be settled without serious displacement of 
the existing cultivators. But, after a few months of serious 
reconsideration, the then Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in his letter (February 13th, 1931) to Dr. Weizmann, 
gave an assurance that the Government would institute an 
inquiry into the question of what State and other lands were, 
or could be made, available for Jewish settlement, that there 
would be no prohibition of further land purchase by Jews, 
and that it was the Government’s “ definite intention to initiate 
an active policy of development, which it is believed will result 
in substantial and lasting benefit to both Jews and Arabs.” 
The present Colonial Secretary can hardly be said to have 
shown much respect for his father’s undertaking. 

The practical reason advanced for the new regulations is 
that “if land sales remain unrestricted there is likely to arise 
a ‘landless Arab’ problem of such dimensions that it will be 
extremely difficult to find any solution to it.” When the 
Colonial Secretary was asked in the House of Commons debate 
on March 6th whether he had any figures of Arabs rendered 
landless by Jewish purchases of land, he readily admitted : 
“We have not any statistics.” The only detailed inquiry into 
the facts was made in 1931-2, when it was ascertained that 
some 600 Arabs, mostly tenants, had been displaced during 
the ten years in which the Jews had purchased 115,000 acres 
of land. Of these displaced Arabs only about 100 availed 
themselves of the opportunity of resettlement offered by the 
Government, and according to the Official Report for 1937 
about fifty of these families have “ deserted the settlement 
and are engaged, for the most part, in other than agricultural 
work.” Since then the Government have passed a Tenants’ 
Protective Ordinance to prevent further displacements. 
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Moreover, no data have ever been adduced to show that peasant 
proprietors are being dispossessed. The fact is that the Arabs 
sell land which they can spare, and with the proceeds they 
develop the remainder. 

In soliciting Parliament’s approval for the new policy the 
Colonial Secretary said it was necessary “to enable us to 
mobilise our forces to prosecute to a victorious conclusion the 
war against Nazi Germany.” This would seem to suggest that 
as soon as the Land Regulations were passed, a few hundred 
thousand Arabs would volunteer to fight for the Allies. No 
such offer has ever been made. On the contrary, although 
there are twice as many Arabs as Jews in Palestine, those who 
responded to the Government’s call for recruits for service 
overseas were (according to the latest figures) 1,709 Jews and 
392 Arabs. The Jews even offered to raise three divisions of 
their own, if they were allowed to fight as national units, but 
this proposal was turned down by the Government. Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald further tried to sway the House of 
Commons by stating that the Government had “ had a most 
stern warning from Palestine in recent weeks that despite 
the appearance in Palestine there was, beneath the surface, a 
growing unrest in the Arab villages.” It seems strange that 
this “ growing unrest ” has not been noticed by experienced 
press correspondents or other unofficial observers on the spot. 
On the contrary, there is an abundance of evidence of the 
general improvement of relations between Jews and Arabs 
during the past six months, and several Arab villages have 
actually protested against the regulations. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to presume that the Government have given way 
to pressure on the part of the rulers of the neighbouring Arab 
lands, who have played an unwarranted part in Palestine’s 
affairs since the so-called “ strike” of 1936 and have taken 
advantage of the war to impose their view. 

The new policy will prevent the Jews from applying their 
capital and industry to the development of any part of the 
land beyond the tiny area to which they have been assigned. 
It will cause them to flock into the towns and thus reproduce 
the evils of urbanisation in Eastern Europe which they had 
hoped to escape in their National Home. It will strike equally 
at the Arabs, who will be denied one of the surest means 
whereby they can improve their surplus land. It was publicly 
admitted by the Arab Delegation at the St. James’s Palace 
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Conferences last year that there were some 19 million dunams 
(about 42 million acres) of land in Western Palestine, out of 
a total of 27 million dunams (about 62 million acres), which 
were not cultivated by the Arabs and could not be cultivated 
by them. The greater part of this land will now inevitably be 
condemned to remain waste. Moreover, the new regulations 
are a violation of Article 6 of the Mandate, which requires 
that the Administration shall encourage close settlement by 
Jews on the land, and likewise of Article 15, which prescribes 
that “no discrimination of any kind shall be made between 
the inhabitants of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or 
language.” It is, indeed, ironical that whereas the Jew may 
buy land in all countries save those under Nazi domination or 
influence, he is now forbidden to buy any in 95 per cent. of the 
land of his internationally guaranteed National Home, and 
that, too, at a time when his people are subjected to unparal- 
leled persecution over such a wide area in Europe. It would 
seem as though the Balfour Declaration, which was acclaimed 
as one of the noblest products of the last war, has found its 
nadir in the present one. 
IsRAEL COHEN. 


HITLER’S SCANDINAVIAN BLUNDER. 


ISTORICAL analogies are sometimes interesting, and 

sometimes even useful. Hitler’s Scandinavian blunder 

in April 1940 seemed promptly to justify the analogy 
generally drawn with Napoleon’s Peninsular blunder at the 
beginning of the last century. Being both temperamental and 
spoilt by easy successes, Hitler savagely mishandled his own 
clock-work when it first went wrong. Having overrun one by 
one a series of small, weak States with goose-stepping perfec- 
tion and bullying brutality, he now came across the snag of a 
British naval threat to his Scandinavian supplies which 
irritated his sublime sense of infallibility. To be thwarted 
was a personal insult. Success does warp the judgment and 
blunt the acumen of men, whether normal or abnormal. 
Suddenly cut off from Narvik by the British mines, he 
furiously tried to turn the tables by annexing incidentally 
Denmark and thereby Norway so that the whole supply of 
the north Swedish ore would be reserved for him, and 
none at all for Britain (nor incidental pulp for paper). He 
struck with typical speed, efficiency, largeness of conception 
and, it must be added, blindness. He exposed a flank to the 
British navy. Within a week his own navy was crippled, and 
the entire coast of Germany, Western and Baltic, was bottled 
up by mines. 

The whole strategic circumstance of the war was trans- 
formed. Hitler no longer was protected by the ring of small, 
scared neutral States who both allowed him (after the manner 
of fascinated rabbits before the weasel) to crush them in his 
own good time, one by one, and warned off their friends in 
the sacred name of a neutrality they thereby travestied and 
jeopardised. Tertius gaudens and drunk with the spoils, 
Hitler lost his head and blindly threw away his main ad- 
vantage over the Allies. 

The unexpected has again therefore confounded those who 
were bold enough to speculate about the prospects. Just as, 
when war was declared eight months ago, the speculators 
expected a preliminary “ three months of hell ” from the air 
(which did not happen), so now they had come to expect that 
Hitler and his men would go on playing the waiting, intrigu- 
ing game behind the Western Wall and within the protecting 
ring of neutral States, the while the Allies concentrated on the 
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slow chance of a tightened blockade becoming effective. And 
lo! by the greatest surprise of all Hitler exposed his naval 
flank. It is an unending quest to explore the vagaries of 
Hitler’s mental processes. The obvious guess is that the Allied 
plan to cut off the Narvik channel for Swedish iron ore 
appeared to him to be so potentially decisive that nothing less 
grandiose seemed to be dictated than an attempt to capture 
the whole of Scandinavia. 

Whatever be the true explanation, Germany plunged. She 
attempted a new field of annexation which involved a line of 
communication across the sea. The challenge to the British 
navy was direct. Though the Baltic so far had been closed to 
the British navy (precisely because of Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish territorial waters), and though the German navy now 
laid an extensive minefield, the British navy could not ignore, 
indeed welcomed, the challenge. Moreover, by removing the 
Danish and Norwegian waters from the technical category of 
neutral waters the main obstacle so far preventing an Allied 
attack upon Germany was removed. For the first time since 
the war began the Allies could now come to grips with 
Germany. No less vast and no less potentially decisive an 
opportunity was now given than a straight issue for the total 
control of the Swedish ore, for the command of the Baltic, 
and for an almost endless series of possibilities such as a 
landing in East Germany, the liberation of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and the opening of battle fronts all round 
Germany. Was Germany so confident of being able to annex 
the Scandinavian countries, that she never considered those 
dangers ? Or was she driven with her eyes open to so desperate 
a gamble? 

It may be that the Swedish metal was judged by Hitler to 
be so decisively important that when the Allied mines were 
laid in Norwegian waters he saw that the issue had to be faced 
and fought. Iron and steel in war are vital. The present case 
is most simply illustrated by the latest normal figures relative 
to Germany’s supply of iron ore. For the last complete year 
before the war, 1938, the supplies available in Germany and 
Austria were largely dependent upon Sweden. The iron con- 
tent of the home-produced ore in that year was 4,041,000 
metric tons, and of the imported ore 11,412,000 metric tons. | 
Of the imported ore, no less than 44:1 per cent. in iron con- 
tent came from Sweden (5,550,000 metric tons) and another 
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58 per cent. (726,000 metric tons) from Norway. The supply 
from Scandinavia therefore was more than half as much 
again as the total home production. Scrap iron, though 
Important (in 1938 for instance Germany obtained nearly 
three-quarters as much metal from scrap as from new ore) is 
a source of supply with a clear limit set to it. The Norwegian 
port of Narvik was the only practical channel of supply to 
Germany. That channel was kept open only because Norway 
was neutral, and the German ships could thus shelter within 
the Norwegian territorial waters. By invading Norway 
Germany made an unexpected strategic present to the Allies. 

The “ spring offensive ” of 1940 had therefore been pre- 
cipitated in roundabout ways. First, the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies met in London on March 28th, and 
decided to take immediate steps to shorten the war by an 
intensification of the blockade. The British envoys were at 
once recalled from Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Jugoslavia. They were all in London by 
April 7th. At the same time a new company was formed to 
develop British trade in the Balkan countries, the entire 
capital being subscribed by the British Treasury. Next, the 
British fleet mined certain Norwegian territorial waters 
(April 8th) to block the passage of the German iron ore trans- 
port ships. On April 9th Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway. 

It looked therefore as if, by a conspiracy of circumstances, 
the ‘‘ stalemate,” or the modern method of war by blockade 
backed by “‘ shadow” armies, was after seven months to be 
abandoned. As a result of Germany’s invasion of Norway and 
Denmark direct belligerent contact was for the first time 
established between Germany and the Allies. The “ neutral ” 
ring protecting Germany was at last broken. Not many 
students of the unholy mess that is Europe had foreseen even 
the possibility of this particular development. The change 
was accompanied by the normal technique which ordains 
that the politician shall put out his verbal smoke screen even 
without expecting that he will deceive anybody. In this case 
Germany varied it in unimportant detail. Instead of an- 
nouncing that the Scandinavian countries had committed 
acts of aggression against herself, she announced that those 
countries were in danger of aggression from the Allies, and 
that Germany had therefore decided to “ protect ” them: by 
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armed conflict with the beneficiary. The spectacle of Norway 
resisting by armed force a German invasion whose proclaimed 
purpose was to protect Norway from invasion is now so 
threadbare as a typical subject of comment that it ceases to 
excite any comment. 

Many people were stung into indignation by the swiftly 
established fact of still another aggression. After Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, came Denmark and 
Norway ; next (it was now no longer doubted) it would be 
the turn of Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Rumania, 
Hungary. To look at the map of Europe is to see between 
the Rhine and the European frontier of Russia a mosaic of 
small states, many of which owed their sovereign inde- 
pendence to the Allied “ victory ” in the last war. For many 
years they have all been shivering with panic. Austria and 
Czechoslovakia went down without resistance (Czechoslovakia 
on Allied instigation). Poland survived three weeks. Denmark _ 
capitulated without ado. Italy applauded Germany’s action in 
Scandinavia for the main probable reason that she also would 
rather see Germany knocking down the ninepins northwards 
than southwards. The Balkan States (knowing that they 
were “on the list ”) were tongue-tied and incapable of com- 
ment. It was the panic that in advance decided the fate of 
the small states. If the Norwegian attempt were now defeated, 
the whole psychology of the European neutral States, includ- 
ing Italy, would be transformed. 

England is at war with Germany. What for? To defend 
“liberty.” In other words to prevent Germany from domi- 
nating Europe by force. The case against Germany is over- 
whelming and clear. There is however a slight muddle in the 
British argument. In international affairs the deciding 
factor is, and always has been, force. The British Empire, 
which in fair truth is in many ways unlike all other empires 
known to the world’s history, yet in its origins and in its 
continuance pays tribute to the majesty of force. Why does 
British opinion object to Germany’s annexation of Denmark, 
potentially commanding the entrance to the Baltic, when we 
ourselves have annexed Gibraltar because it commands the 
entrance to the Mediterranean ? The Germans at any rate are 
consistent. In a Europe where the very principles of the 
Christian Faith are denied, and where the only law is that of 
the jungle, whereby the strong survive and the weak perish, 
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Germany’s purpose is to be strong, to destroy, lest she be 
destroyed. She stupidly does not mix humanity in her con- 
ception of strength. The spectacle is wholly revolting to those 
people—and only to those people—who are conscious of 
something better in the human destiny. It has to be roundly 
confessed that the political tradition of the entire world is 
godless. Britain is not only included in that world, but has 
done as much as any other single Power to fortify that 
tradition. The essential conflict to-day, despite the difference 
in humanitarian practice, is between the rival organisations of 
force. The present German Government and therefore a 
majority of the German people are actuated by a motive of 
brutal, selfish, material acquisitiveness. In their practice 
they defy God, and spurn the crucified Christ. Their ugly in- 
humanities therefore cannot be a source of surprise. “ Their 
works do follow them.” What of the British Government, 
and the British people? The muddle in our present outlook 
corresponds to something characteristic in ourselves. We 
have no present policy (except “‘ defending liberty ””) because 
our only effective motive is the negative one of fear of Ger- 
many. True, we are centuries ahead of Germany in the 
mellowing of the natural, or pagan, virtues. As a nation we 
could no longer commit the sordid bestialities that are com- 
mitted by the raw natives of northern Germany. But we 
subscribe to the essential principles of Power politics, while 
hating (and fearing) the brutal German application of them. 
Such politics are impartially godless. No man not wholly 
bemused would claim that Britain as a whole has the slightest 
practical conception of what is implied, or intended, by 
Christianity. Even the original Catholic Church in its 
diminutive English province is in some ways, and in the 
attitude of its individual constituent members, more English 
than Catholic, though the pristine purity of the Faith is 
undimmed. The bitter wit who talked of the “ Roman Catho- 
lic Church of England” had some slight basis to his wit, 
even though it is one of the abiding miracles—not surprising 
to any simple, true Christian—that in a materialist irreligious 
England the Church has weathered the storms, diminished in 
extent, but pure in its intrinsic quality. The vast secondary, 
derivative or modern Churches, rival and protestant, from 
the “ Established ” Church of England through the many 
re-entrant variations to the Salvation Army, estimable, good 
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and even beautiful in some ways, deplorable in others, have 
yet in their aggregate effect contributed to the spiritual 
muddle that has been England since the Reformation. 

We talk to-day about political “ liberty ” in a sincere con- 
viction. But we are less sound than sincere in our talk. 
Hitler was wrong when he admired our “ propaganda” on 
the ground that liberty was a first-rate slogan for bamboozling 
a people and mobilising their moral for war. We do not con- 
sciously bamboozle ourselves. Indeed, though we mix the 
bowsprit with the rudder, there is something real and fine in 
the British conception of political liberty. That conception, 
if achieved, would represent an advance on the prevailing 
circumstances. But our difficulty is that our own roots as a 
nation are embedded deep in precisely the same sort of power 
politics that we now confusedly think to combat. England’s 
position to-day is not without its tragic aspect. We do fight 
for a better international system than the depraved concepts 
of German Machtpolitik ; yet our motives are mixed, and we 
stand alone. In such a fight, those who are not for us are 
against us. The United States, Italy, Russia, Japan in their 
effect as distinct from their words, connive at the German bid 
for domination in Europe. The pathetic conglomeration of 
the European small States—who are the victims and the 
booty—do not hang together, and therefore they hang 
separately. Norway, for instance, helped to provide Germany 
with the weapons now turned upon her. Britain and France 
stand shoulder to shoulder ; but France so far has been “ by- 
passed ” behind the Maginot Line. Britain so far has borne 
the brunt. It may be however in the military sense that the 
salvation of Norway will decide the whole future of the 
European small States, and therefore of Hitler. 

The details of the diplomatic manceuvres that led to the 
first big armed clash of the war may well be of lasting in- 
terest. The intensification of the conflict dates roughly from 
the time when Mr. Sumner Welles, United States Under- 
Secretary of State, left for home after a month of fact-finding 
in Europe. He sailed from Genoa on March zoth. Two days 
earlier Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini had met on the 
Brenner frontier, accompanied by their Foreign Ministers, 
Herr von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano. Only a week earlier 
Herr von Ribbentrop visited Rome. On the day after Mr. 
Sumner Welles’s departure, M. Paul Reynaud formed a new 
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Government in France, ostensibly to give a more vigorous 
push to the direction of the war. The Supreme War 
Council met for its sixth session in London on March 
28th, exactly a week after M. Reynaud formed his Govern- 
ment. The two Governments on that day decided not only to 
intensify “ total war” on the three fronts, economic, diplo- 
matic and military, and to make public and unmistakable 
avowal of that resolve, but to put on record an understanding 
about Franco-British co-operation for the purpose of what 
may perhaps be called “ total peace ” (which phrase has as 
much or as little meaning as “ total” the other thing). The 
joint official statement issued after the meeting on March 
28th established three principles: one, that the two Govern- 
ments will entertain proposals neither for an armistice nor for 
a treaty of peace except by mutual agreement; two, that 
such agreement presupposes “ an effective and lasting guaran- 
tee of their security”? ; three, that after the war they will 
continue their community of action until that guarantee is 
firmly and unassailably operative. An interesting personality 
in that meeting of the Supreme War Council was M. Roland 
de Margerie, newly appointed Chef de Cabinet to M. Reynaud. 
Up to the beginning of the war he had been First Secretary of 
the French Embassy in London, had left the service to rejoin 
his Chasseurs in the Maginot Line, and was now recalled to 
political work ; one of the liveliest and best-informed minds 
on either side of the Channel. The understanding reached 
about Anglo-French community of action for post-war pur- 
poses led to the immediate appointment of a Cabinet Com- 
mittee in London to consider how best to give effect to it. On 
the British side it was hoped that the necessity of pushing the 
French frontier up to the Rhine to satisfy the French General 
Staff’s diagnosis of “‘ security” in the future peace settle- 
ment might be obviated if an Anglo-French instrument of 
permanent co-operation, military, economic and financial, 
were devised in a convincing enough scope to deter any future 
German aggression. Such a machinery already operates for 
war purposes and for six months after the war. The new 
question was: could it be made to operate permanently? 
It was made clear that the British Government was not dis- 
posed to risk a repetition of the mistake of 1919, when the 
guarantee to France was in effect withdrawn. As long ago as 


February 24th last Mr. Chamberlain had sought to make that 
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point clear by declaring in the House of Commons, in a care- 
ful statement which at the time went almost unnoticed : 
“ This intimate understanding which has grown up between 
us must not be allowed to come to an end when the war is 
over. It must remain to help us to work out the problems of 
the new Europe which must come after the war in an associa- 
tion in which we shall gladly welcome others who share our 
ideals. We and France are determined to do what we can for 
security by the continuance of that complete identity of 
purpose and policy which now unites us and which will serve 
after the war for the firm foundation on which the inter- 
national relations between our two countries are built.” 
Another immediate result of the Supreme War Council’s 
meeting on March 28th was the recall of the British envoys 
from the Near and Middle East: namely Sir Hughe Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen from Ankara, Mr. George Rendel from Sofia 
(one of the best-informed members of the British diplomatic 
service on Mediterranean questions), Mr. Owen St. C. 
O’Malley from Budapest, Sir Reginald Hoare from Bucarest, 
Mr. Ronald Ian Campbell from Belgrade (not to be confused 
with Sir Ronald Hugh Campbell who happened to precede 
him in that Legation), and Sir C. M. Palairet from Athens. 
Sir Percy Loraine, British Ambassador in Rome, happened 
also to be in London. The consultations between the returned 
envoys and the Government leaders, in particular Mr. Cross, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax, began on April 8th. The 
stage was set for an economic drive against Germany. Mr. 
Churchill on March 30th and Mr. Chamberlain on April znd 
had publicly hinted at such a purpose. The Allied plans were 
still hampered by the neutral buffer belt surrounding Ger- 
many. M. Georges Monnet, the French Minister of Blockade, 
arrived in London by air on April 5th to concert plans with 
Mr. Cross. On that day Lord Halifax in London and M. 
Reynaud in Paris handed identical communications to the 
Norwegian and Swedish Ministers about the Allied purpose. 
In the north the problem was to prevent Norwegian terri- 
torial waters being misused (or used as a cloak) for the sea- 
transport of North Swedish iron ore to Germany from the 
Norwegian port of Narvik. That ore not only constituted 
nearly one-half of Germany’s total normal import, but con- 
tained the high phosphate content needed by the German 
machinery. The normal German import from Sweden had 
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already been reduced to one-third (in the three months 
December to February last only 478,058 tons were sent as 
against 1,286,181 a year earlier). The object now was totally 
to block the passage from Narvik so that the only available 
route would be via the Swedish ports on the Baltic, especially 
Lulea. Not only are those ports frozen for three or four 
months in the year (whereas Narvik is free the whole year), 
but Lulea and Oxeldésund together handle less trade than 
Narvik. 

In the south-east of Europe, while it was recognised that 
the Balkan countries must be allowed to continue their trade 
with Germany for normal purposes, the object was to prevent 
the imposition of a German monopoly over the whole trade, 
and in addition to block the still open channels of essential 
war supplies that were reaching Germany through those 
countries. The most important single commodities are 
Rumania’s supply of the various oils, especially lubricants, 
and Jugoslavia’s metals and minerals. By her agreement 
with Rumania Germany is entitled to receive 31°8 per cent. 
of Rumania’s total oil exports. But they have to be trans- 
ported and (as Rumania no doubt hopes) paid for. Rumania’s 
need of a market with a strong currency and an adequate 
supply of foreign exchange was one of the bases of Allied 
calculations. Another hope lies in transport difficulties. 
Normally the bulk (74-5 per cent.) of Germany’s supply of 
Rumanian oil has to be borne by sea (via Constanta, the 
Mediterranean, the North Sea and Hamburg or the Rhine). 
That line of transport has already been totally prevented. 
Upstream transport by the Danube, even when the river is 
not frozen, is made difficult both by the swiftness of the 
adverse current below Vienna and by the shortage of tank 
barges. Rail transport is made negligible by the shortage of 
railway tank cars; and the proposed 500-mile pipe-line to 
Bratislava is not only hedged with difficulties, but would 
take at least two years to complete. There was therefore 
thought to be a good chance, by sheer buying power, to 
restrict still further the benefit received by Germany from 
Rumania’s oils, as well as from Jugoslavia’s agricultural 
produce, copper and minerals, As Germany had already been 
cut off from the original sources of cotton, wool, rubber and 
tobacco (except Bulgarian), hopes began to run so high that 
Mr. Chamberlain on April 4th, speaking at the Central Hall, 
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Westminster, brought his audience to their feet by a mild 
indulgence in optimism. He declared that he was “ ten times 
as confident of victory’ now as when the war started, and 
that “ Hitler had missed the bus.” 

The hilarity was helped in some small degree by Mr. 
Molotov, who had made a speech on March zoth, affirming that 
Russia was determined to remain “ neutral” towards the 
major war. That statement had the negative value of ex- 
ploding the Nazi dream, which had taken Ribbentrop to 
Rome on March roth, of a full military alliance between 
Berlin, Rome and Moscow. It was even suggested by Moscow 
in private, that the time was ripe for improved Anglo- 
Russian relations. In more detail the suggestion was that 
Russia’s interest was vested in peace, whereas Germany’s was 
vested in war; that there was no commitment or under- 
standing between Russia and Germany other than the trade 
agreement, which involves a turnover of only 1,000,000,000 
marks (say 50,000,000) or of 500,000,000 marks (say 
£25,000,000) on each side; that it was Moscow’s desire in 
principle, and for the deliberate purpose of fortifying her 
neutrality, to conclude a trade agreement also with Britain 
and France. 

After missing the bus, however, Hitler made a typically 
spectacular attempt to catch another: the attempt charac- 
terised by Mr. Churchill on April 11th as a political and 
strategic blunder. The several official pronouncements, 
though not in the least important, may be regarded as im- 
portant by those who have a taste for controversy. The Allied 
mines were laid in Norwegian territorial waters on April 8th 
and an Allied statement was issued during the morning of that 
day. It contained the following passages: ‘ International 
law has always recognised the right of a belligerent, when its 
enemy has systematically resorted to illegal practices, to take 
action appropriate to the situation created by the illegalities 
of the enemy. Such action, even though not lawful in 
ordinary circumstances, becomes, and is generally recognised 
to become, lawful in view of the other belligerent’s violation 
of law. . . . The Allied Governments have observed that a 
heavy proportion of the losses inflicted upon neutral countries 
both of human life and in material has fallen upon the Nor- 
wegian Mercantile Marine. Yet while the German Govern- 
ment repeatedly sink Norwegian shipping and murder 
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Norwegian seamen they continue to demand from the Nor- 
wegian Government the fullest use of Norwegian territorial 
waters for their own commerce, and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment have even felt obliged to provide armed escort in these 
waters for German ships, while unable to take effective action 
against German brutality on the high seas, of which their own 
vessels have been the victims. . . . The Allied Governments 
can no longer afford to acquiesce in the present state of affairs 
by which Germany obtains resources vital to her prosecution 
of the war, and obtains from Norway facilities which place 
the Allies at a dangerous disadvantage. They have therefore 
already given notice to the Norwegian Government . . .,” etc. 
(Here follow the details of the minefields laid.) 

The Norwegian Government promptly protested in terms 
which were destined within twenty-four hours to be invested 
with an irony seldom paralleled in the world’s history. While 
that protest was being issued the German ships were already 
moving against Norway. The protest in its essential passages 
ran: ‘‘ The Norwegian Government makes a serious and 
solemn protest against this open breach of International Law, 
and such a violation by force of Norwegian sovereignty and 
neutrality. Throughout the war Norway has observed all 
the rules of neutrality with the strictest care. By keeping her 
waters open to all legitimate traffic of ships belonging to the 
belligerent countries, Norway has acted according to those 
rules which are generally acknowledged. . . . The Norwegian 
Government cannot in any way agree to the belligerent 
countries placing mines in Norwegian territorial waters. The 
Government must claim that such mines be removed at once, 
and that patrolling by foreign warships shall cease.” 

The German invasion of Norway began at dawn on the 
following day (April 9th). The first news was conveyed in a 
laconic communiqué of the German High Command, thus : 
“ Tn order to counter the British attack now in process against 
the neutrality of Denmark and Norway the German armed 
forces have assumed the armed protection of those States. 
For this purpose strong German forces entered or landed this 
morning in both countries. To safeguard these operations 
extensive minefields have been laid.” The German Govern- 
ment then transmitted a Note to the Danish and Norwegian 
Governments elaborating the argument that Germany had 
decided to “protect” those countries. The following 
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passages are taken from the text of the Note to Denmark, 
being identical, except for the change of name, with the Note 
to Norway: “ The German Government is now in possession 
of irrefutable documents proving that Britain and France 
were determined to wage war in the territories of the Northern 
States. . . . The German Government has therefore given 
orders to begin certain operations which will lead to the 
occupation of certain points of strategic importance on 
Danish territory. The German Government hereby undertake 
the protection of Denmark for the duration of the war... . 
German troops do not enter Danish soil with hostile intentions. 
The German High Command does not intend to carry out 
war operations against Britain from the bases occupied by 
the German forces so long as Germany is not forced to do so 
by British measures. ... The Government of the Reich expect 
the Danish Government and the Danish people to understand 
the German procedure and expect them not to offer any 
resistance. Any resistance that might be made will be broken 
and must be broken by all means, and such resistance would 
therefore only lead to needless bloodshed. . . . In view of the 
traditional good relationship between Germany and Denmark 
the German Government assure the Danish Government that 
Germany does not intend by these measures to destroy 
Denmark’s territorial integrity and independence, either at 
the present moment or in the future.” 

It might have been thought that the German propagandist 
technique (devised obviously for exclusive entertainment of 
the German people) could no longer serve any useful purpose. 
The fact that the present German Government so confidently 
shows its contempt of German popular intelligence, or so 
confidently believes the German people to be cowed and 
harmless, does not wholly explain the circumstance. No 
honest person could believe that the armed (and resisted) 
conquest of a country was a method of “ protecting” that 
country. Either a cynical German people has no scruple 
about its present Government’s conduct (which cannot be 
the case) or, in the alternative, there is smouldering in the 
hearts of that people a hatred of that Government which 
must sooner or later burst into flame. 


GEORGE GLASGow. 
April 12th, 1940. 


RIBBENTROP. 
A ie first German Encyclopedias appearing in 1934 


under Nazi censorship do not even mention “ Ribby’s ” 

name. Yet he had been Hitler’s saviour, the purse- 
bearer of his party at the most critical moment of its career, 
when in November 1932, one length from the post, it was 
about to suffer financial breakdown. The son-in-law of the 
champagne magnate Henckell, together with the ex-cavalry 
officer von Papen, convinced the industrial magnates of the 
utility of the ex-housepainter as a battering-ram against the 
trade unions and extracted the necessary millions for his 
cause. 

A cause he, Joachim von Ribbentrop, had adopted only a 
short while before, drawn by an alluring picture of his great 
chances as a politician by his friend, Count Helldorf, now 
Police-President of Berlin. Count Helldorf was then better 
known as the organiser of the first tentative ‘‘ pogrom ” in 
Berlin’s West End than as the hero of a scandal which had 
ended with a considerable term behind iron bars for a forged 
signature. But Hitler had never been squeamish, and he 
succumbed readily enough to the diplomatic appearance of 
the former commercial traveller in sparkling wine, whisky 
and other potable amenities. He had a good excuse: the 
only daughter of the German champagne millionaire had 
yielded to the same charms, and she had had more opportuni- 
ties to come in touch with men of breeding and education 
than Adolf Hitler, the hero of the outcasts. Ribbentrop — 
at first without the handle “ von ” to his name acquired later 
in a somewhat curious way by having himself adopted by an 
aunt, widow of an ennobled General of the same name — 
must have been a slender, good-looking young fellow, with a 
glib tongue as befits the wine merchant, and with many ready 
anecdotes collected during his roving years, and during the 
war which brought him a commission. They had led him to 
Canada, Britain and France. 

His smattering of foreign languages combined with the 
splendour of his father-in-law’s wealth reflected in the 
Dahlem home of the Ribbentrops convinced Hitler that here 
indeed had he found the ideal representative of his own future 
diplomacy. It did not matter that Ribby—so his intimates 
called him—spoke an English which smacked more of the 
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platelayer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Ribbentrop’s 
pre-war profession, than of the Diplomatic Corps; there 
were not many around Hitler who could have found out. It 
did not matter that the old Nazi guard hated him; Hitler 
likes feuds between his lieutenants, for they give him a 
chance to remain supreme. When he rose to power, he had 
four Foreign Ministers : Rosenberg the Balt, the theoretician 
of the Party, the race-wizard; Dr. Goebbels, whose Propa- 
ganda Ministry at once snatched half its tasks from the F.O. ; 
Ribbentrop, who was permitted to build up a huge Foreign 
Office of the Party with 700 employees; and Baron von 
Neurath, the official bearer of Germany’s Foreign Service. 

The inner circle gave Ribbentrop the name of Iago quoted 
by Sir Nevile Henderson. Not that Hitler had qualifications 
for an Othello; but Ribby duly “ poisoned his ear” and 
within a few years won unlimited favour and beat all his 
competitors. Alfred Rosenberg, the fanatical anti-Bolshevik 
upon whose teachings the whole Nazi doctrine was built, was 
first driven into a blind alley and then made ridiculous by 
the Ribbentrop-Molotoff treaty. Neurath, one of the few 
members of the real nobility who swallowed their pride and 
accepted the “ régime of the hooligans,” lost his job early in 
1938 when, together with the more responsible of the Generals, 
he opposed the mapped-out strokes upon Austria and 
Czechoslovakia ; he now lives in honourable exile as “‘ Protec- 
tor ” at Prague and most likely racks his brains about how to 
protect himself. Goebbels, whom Ribbentrop found the most 
flexible and the most likely co-plotter among the adepts 
surrounding the new Teutonic divinity, has to do all sorts of 
jumps and pranks to regain the favour of the All-powerful 
which he had lost more than once already. Only Goering so 
far dares “ the greatest German diplomat that ever lived, 
Bismarck not excluded ”’—as Hitler once tactfully within 
earshot of the present Prince Bismarck praised his dear 
Ribby. But Goering does not feel so happy about it either. 

Is it a curious blind spot in a leader who otherwise, with the 
cunning of the schizophrene (split personality), varies his 
favours and tantrums so as to prevent anybody from feeling 
safe? An incapacity to read the mind of a man as perspicu- 
ously hollow as that of this pseudo-gentleman, this sham- 
diplomat, covetous of the most superficial form of fame 
bought with the happiness and the life of millions? An 
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unusual loyalty towards a comrade who stood by him at a 
critical moment ? Whatever it be it is hard to believe that 
the Fuehrer should not have seen with the rest of the world 
what a series of blunders Ribbentrop has made wherever he 
has exercised his amateur diplomacy. There was not much 
to spoil at the Geneva Disarmament Conference, his first task, 
or else he would have spoiled it. As an ambassador “ in 
partibus ” his positive results were confined to contradicting 
in principle the Foreign Office—as long as he could not rule 
it—and to making the services at home and abroad gape at 
his profound ignorance. Even so he resolved, as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’ in 1936, to break the Franco- 
British relationship. 

His method for that performance, starting with a Hitler- 
salute to H.M. the King when he presented his credentials, 
having extended and rebuilt the Embassy of the poorest Great 
Power on earth with an expense of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, earned him the nick-name “ Brickendrop,” the scorn 
and contempt not only of his foreign colleagues, but of his own 
ridiculously numerous staff. Yet for wellnigh two years he 
flattered himself with being about to conclude an Anglo- 
German alliance coveted as fervently by Hitler, until the 
present war, as he now slanders Britain as the “‘ war-monger.” 
The Ambassador tried to outdo his colleagues in London in 
opulent dinners and receptions ; he made speeches whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, and tried to win British 
public opinion by claiming her colonies. He certainly won the 
record of having missed no opportunity to blunder. 

His wooing turned into the most furious anti-British 
campaign as soon as he was entrusted with the Foreign Office. 
Hitler liked it because he had begun to see his hopes dispelled 
and wanted the frantic applause of somebody he—in his 
innermost conscience—probably considered as a_ social 
superior, when he started the series of conquests planned long 
before and resisted by all those around him who had preserved 
a grain of reason. Ribbentrop became his “ dme damnée,” 
repeating like Cato his “‘ Ceterum censeo ” about the necessary 
destruction of the British Empire; and at the same time 
assuring his master that Britain—and with her France— 
would never fight, whatever Hitler would attempt elsewhere. 
As he proved right in that assertion when Hitler tore up the 
military clauses of the Versailles Treaty, when he occupied 
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the Rhineland, when he denounced the Locarno Pact, when 
he raped Austria and swallowed Czechoslovakia, Ribby’s 
prestige became unassailable. Both forgot that the pitcher 
can go to the well once too often. 

It is evidently upon Ribbentrop’s “ inside knowledge ” 
that right from the beginning the Nazi propaganda built its 
campaign against Britain. As long as Mr. Chamberlain was 
still remembered in Germany as the harbinger of peace, the 
Man of Munich, the poison pens were directed against 
Churchill, Eden and Duff Cooper, who had neglected to win 
favour with Herr Hitler’s Ambassador while he clumsily 
tried to impress London Society with the Cesarean splendour 
of his receptions. Not satisfied with the new gigantic dimen- 
sions given to the one-time modest and dignified abode of 
Prince Lichnowsky, Dr. Sthamer and Dr. von Hoesch, on 
the lines of the Fuehrer’s architectural—and not only archi- 
tectural—megalomania, he had equipped the Embassy with 
carpets, paintings and other treasures ‘“‘ borrowed”? from 
public art galleries. He had employed the best chef, the most 
accomplished pastrycook, the most expert butler available— 
and yet the British had failed to see in him the great ambassa- 
dor, the Talleyrand and Metternich of our day. 

They needed a lesson. More and more Hitler’s confidant 
neglected his London office, where a competent staff of 
experienced diplomats, richly blended with uniformed part 
officials, did the routine work, while the nominal chief rushed 
to Berlin and back in his large private fourteen-seater mono- 
plane kept ready for his sudden whims day and night. When 
he succeeded in supplanting Neurath he took good care that 
his successor was a man without ambition, exhausted by years 
of struggle against Nazi displeasure. The “ reform ” of the 
Foreign Office, besides diluting this old hitherto nearly 
autonomous body where the Junker class had been all- 
powerful with his minions from the Brownshirt ranks, 
consisted above all in the creation of a new diplomatic 
uniform. The modest, dark-blue coat reluctantly adopted by 
Stresemann as a concession to international observance, gave 
way to a sort of comedy admiral’s make-up vying successfully 
(in German eyes) with Goering’s most exuberant fancy 
uniforms. And where other representatives of a country’s 
foreign policy used to appear with a secretary, perhaps an 
interpreter, Ribbentrop presented himself with a suite of 
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from forty to fifty retainers in a fleet of aeroplanes or 
flashing cars. 

He takes good care that as often as possible he is seen and 
photographed with Hitler, or he delegates that réle to his wife 
or the youngest of his four children, so that it is known when 
the Fuehrer honours the thirty-room Ribbentrop home in 
Dahlem, or his impressive country estate, sixty miles from 
Berlin. He has called his last boy Adolf, after Germany’s 
“saviour,” and he relies on the many ties, including their 
fervent jealousy of Britain, which bind the chief of the 
government and the leader of his foreign policy, in order to 
avoid disfavour with all it implies in Nazi Germany should 
some of his daring and heedless plans miscarry. Whether 
one or both of them consider the pact concluded in Moscow 
on August 26th, 1939, by now as a blunder, is an open ques- 
tion; in their blind hatred of British statesmanship they 
certainly counted it then as Ribby’s masterstroke. They were 
both incapable of feeling the shame which reddened the face 
of most of their old followers. Ribbentrop’s recent reception 
in Rome, the Pope’s condemnation of the Nazi misdeeds may 
for a moment have opened the haughtily sleepy eyes of the 
would-be Talleyrand. But it needs more than that to awaken 
this queer mixture of mental dullness and ambitious poly- 
praxy (trying many remedies on the patient). I am afraid 
there will have to be a world catastrophe before somebody 
can tell this Iago: 


“ Look on the tragic loading of this bed ; 
This is thy work: the object poisons sight .. . 


EpcAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


9 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


INCE the outbreak of the war the relations between 
France and Italy which for a while had not been too 
good had somewhat relaxed, at least for the first months 
of the war. When Mussolini declared that Italy would not 
enter into the struggle on Germany’s side this affirmation 
had caused sincere relief in France, though he had not called 
Italy’s attitude neutral but had used the word “ non-partici- 
pation.” This nuance was not taken too seriously because as 
a matter of fact France was relieved from a possible menace 
on her south-eastern frontier. Very soon the Italian frontier 
was reopened and traffic resumed. The relations remaining 
normal between the two countries, the French General Staff 
released the districts of the Alps and the Céte dazur from 
the severe regulations which had been established in the 
zones d’armées of which these regions had been declared 
to be a part. On both sides of the frontier the military guard 
was reduced. At the same time the French Government and 
the French press were eager to refrain from anything which 
might be regarded as an unfriendly measure or unfriendly 
remark. No Italian volunteer was permitted to enlist in the 
French army, and the “ League of the Garibaldians,” which 
in the first days of the war had opened a recruiting office in 
Paris under the guard of members wearing their traditional 
red shirts, was asked to close down. In Parliament, Daladier 
paid homage to Mussolini’s efforts to maintain peace; and in 
some French newspapers, anticipating the later published 
official British and French documents on the outbreak of the 
war, could be found very agreeable remarks on the inde- 
fatigable activity of the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, who 
had spared no exertion to prevent the catastrophe. From 
Italy, too, came no disturbing gesture. The news bulletin of 
the Italian radio, both in Italian and French, remained strictly 
neutral and gave its listeners impartially the version of each 
side. The French press was not allowed by the censor to 
comment on Italian measures, so that even Count Ciano’s 
great speech of December 16th, 1939, in which he gave some 
precise explanations of Italy’s policy, was only reproduced 
fragmentarily in the French press and without comment. 
When the Russians attacked Finland there seemed to have 
been found a common basis of political judgment. The very 
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sharp and even contemptuous remarks of the Italian news- 
papers and the Italian broadcasting stations on the attitude 
and military value of Russia caused no small satisfaction in 
France. At the same time it could not be ignored that with 
regard to other events Italy did not share French views or 
approve the Allies’ policy. The escape of the German ship 
Bremen from Murmansk to Germany, sailing inside Nor- 
wegian waters, was described by the Italian press as a heroic 
achievement, and some remarks on the réle played by the 
French and British fleets were not very pleasant. When the 
incident of the Alimark took place, in the course of which 
France stood firmly by Great Britain, the Italian comments 
were also not very favourable. Were it only these not very 
alarming things, the French would not have been induced to 
examine more closely the Italian attitude. But there are 
other things which in combination are regarded as serious 
enough to be watched with growing attention. 

Although Mussolini had called his policy “ non-participat- 
ing,” he continues the assimilation of Italy’s internal condi- 
tions to German examples. The war has not interrupted the 
application of the previously decided anti-Semitic measures. 
From March Ist no Italian Jew can be a lawyer, editor or 
doctor. Italian newspapers and the Italian radio have ex- 
plained the fundamental difference between the Italian and 
the French and British views on race, not without letting it 
be understood that the Italian standpoint was more logical 
if not more just. This at least shows that Italy is far from 
repudiating her former acceptance of one of the most impor- 
tant items of National-Socialist aims. The fact that all the 
draconic anti-Semitic laws have been put into force, in spite 
of the war, is important enough to claim the attention of 
France. It shows that mentally Italy continues to be 
opposed to French views on human dignity and racial 
questions. The well-known slogan of the “ plutocracies ” has 
also reappeared in the Italian press. When it was previously 
used it was linked with the “ unchangeable ” Italian claims, 
and it is sufficiently known what they are. Finally, it has 
been remarked in Paris that Mussolini does not conceal his 
hope or his wish that peace may soon be restored, and that he 
obviously means a peace which should do very little harm to 
Hitler and his régime. 

All this has somewhat changed the atmosphere of the first 
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months of the war, and although the official relations of 
France and Italy are not disturbed by any drastic measure 
from one side or the other, it is remarkable that the French 
press now discusses more freely the future of French-Italian 
relations and of Italy’s policy. Reports from Rome do not 
conceal the changing attitude of the Italian press. Even Le 
Temps, whose Rome correspondent had for a long time ex- 
pressed an optimistic view on the Italian standpoint, has been 
forced to notice some strange shiftings. It seems that even 
the first violent attacks against Russia on behalf of the war 
in Finland fall within this category. The question has already 
been discussed whether these attacks can be taken as a sure 
indication of policy, or whether they were only destined to 
back Germany by trying to mobilise European public opinion 
against Russia as the only common enemy of European 
civilisation and to minimise the importance of the war against _ 
Germany. Important French newspapers have raised the 
question whether Finland, in spite of the first violent cam- 
paign in her favour, will not be finally dropped by Mussolini, 
as Austria and Poland have been abandoned. There exists a 
doubt of the sincerity of his attitude towards Finland and his 
final policy towards Russia. 

As to Mussolini’s standpoint with regard to Germany, the 
original optimism has given way toa more cloudy view. There 
is a growing belief that he has remained neutral because he 
thought a German victory possible, or at least counted on an 
issue of the war which would not be too unfavourable for 
Germany. That would have maintained the balance of the 
two blocs and would have allowed Italy to get advantages 
from both sides. Now, as the war has taken quite another 
course, his calculation has proved a mistake. But the prospect 
of a German defeat would change Italy’s position and perhaps 
deprive her of her present comfortable situation. All these 
things may indicate future surprises. Madame Tabouis writes 
in L’Cuvre that during his conversation with Mr. Sumner 
Welles, Mussolini mentioned the Italian claims to Tunis and 
Corsica. 

After the meeting of Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner 
Pass the Italian press developed once again a hostile attitude 
toward France. The well-known Italian journalist, Signor 
Gayda, who generally expresses views which for some reason 
Mussolini himself cannot explain, wrote at the beginning of 
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April: “ There exist still vital Italian interests which must 
be defended and constitute part of a new European organisa- 
tion.” He added that Mussolini’s old plan of a Four Powers 
Agreement was not abandoned because only this could 
“harmonise”? Europe. In a much more violent manner 
Roberto Farinaci, a member of the Italian Government, 
attacked France in a speech delivered on March 25th. He 
said : 

Gentlemen of the Anglo-French plutocracies, do not abandon 
yourselves to any illusions. The hate and the contempt of the 
Italian people caused by the sanctions cannot be transformed to 
love and sympathy, and this all the less as the conduct of the war 
proves the selfishness of the democracies with regard to the 
neutrals and Italy. 


A few days later he wrote in his newspaper Regime Fascista : 
All those who are not stupid or paid by France know very well 
that the official France and the other one and the whole French 
people are guided only by the feeling of hate of Italy and the 
desire to destroy her power. The French have always been and 
continue to be our worst enemies. 


Taking as a pretext the fantastic story of a map of Europe 
which obviously was a forgery, Farinaci continued in another 
article : 
We have to be grateful for this warning which we shall not 
forget. It permits us to spit in the face of all those who would here 
in Italy continue to show sympathy for the French cause. 


There remain also the Balkans and especially Yugoslavia. 
Italian-Yugoslav official relations are at present much better 
than before and, according to Italian comments, even cordial. 
This is a notable change after the strained period which 
followed the assassination of King Alexander in Marseilles in 
1935, when Mussolini refused to deliver the Croatian instiga- 
tors of the crime who had taken refuge in Italy. Since then 
the Croatians have reconciled themselves with the Serbs and 
obtained nearly all they demanded. But there are strange 
things going on in Croatia. In spite of the fresh reconciliation 
of the Croatian leaders with the central government in 
Belgrade (August 1939), Dr. Matchek is faced with a new 
tendency in his own country. Bombs are thrown and riots 
are started. A new Croatian group has arisen which claims 
the union of Croatia with Hungary, repudiating the real 
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Croatian leaders and their accord with Belgrade. What would 
be the consequence of such a union? A common frontier of 
Italy and Hungary, opening for Italy an avenue to Bulgaria, 
Rumania and the Black Sea! Although there is no sign that 
this group is backed by Italy, Mussolini proclaimed on 
September 18th in a speech in Trieste the right of the Slovaks 
and Ruthenes to a plebiscite. In demanding such a right he 
forgot his own Croatian minority, which is rather badly 
treated and strongly attached to the Croatian movement in 
Yugoslavia whose leaders have just obtained nearly all their 
demands. It is rather strange that now a new small group 
has sprung into life which demands the separation of Croatia 
and seems to wish to form a link between Italy and Hungary. 
Can it be that it expresses secret Italian wishes? There is 
certainly the new official Italo-Yugoslav friendship, but 
unfortunately the history of the last years has proved that 
Italy’s friendships are not always lasting. Austria and 
Poland have had this experience. Here we touch a rather 
delicate matter. We know that Italy is not satisfied in spite 
of the conquest of Abyssinia. She claims Djibuti, Tunis, 
Corsica and Nice. None of these claims has at present a chance 
of being taken into consideration. But there is Yugoslavia, a 
country which contains many minorities, and since the 
annexation of Czechoslovakia and the partition of Poland 
such countries are in great danger. Perhaps a day may come 
when Yugoslavia will be faced with demands which would 
endanger her unity, and in such a case Italy might be one of 
the profiting parties. 

All this may prove erroneous. Yet it is not certain that 
during the war many things might not change. For some time 
the belief was maintained in France that even in the worst 
case Italy would not exceed certain limits so far as France 
and Great Britain are concerned. But since the beginning of 
April Italy has taken military measures which are rather 
alarming. It was announced that new fortifications on the 
Italian frontiers, especially in the Alps, had been completed, 
and on April znd the Italian Cabinet decided on a new plan 
of mobilising the whole civilian population in the case of war, 
including all women and even all children from the age of 
13 years on. These are the considerations which occupy 
some French non-official circles. 


R. A. FrizpmMan., 


JAPAN'S. SENSITIVE’ NATURE. 


NE of the most obvious factors that comes out in the 
Asama Maru affair is the peculiarly sensitive nature of 
Japanese people. The ship was a Japanese ship, the 
incident took place under the shadow of the sacred mountain 
Fuji, and the captain of the liner had to hand over some 
thirty-one German passengers. The Japanese feel very 
deeply about this interference with the exercise of their own 
authority. It matters not that British ships have been 
stopped and boarded by Japanese naval men, that British 
people have been insulted in Tientsin and in Shanghai, that 
trading rights have vanished into thin air and, in fact, that 
foreigners generally have been made to suffer every kind of 
indignity. It looks as though the sensitivity of the Japanese, 
where their own interests are concerned, is balanced by an 
incapacity to appreciate the sensitive nature of foreigners. 
It is interesting perhaps to analyse the position a little 
more closely, for it explains a good deal of what is happening 
at the present moment. The mood of the Japanese people is 
undoubtedly hypersensitive, as is clearly shown by their 
irritability. In their inmost hearts they know that past 
diplomacy has led them into an impossible position from which 
they cannot with grace extricate themselves. They still cling 
to the hope that something will happen in China, and that all 
their expenditure in men and bombs will produce something. 
There is no sign of this however on the horizon, which is at 
the moment black with threatening clouds, in whatever 
direction it is surveyed. Apart from that there is the madden- 
ing thought that if the Chinese are not laughing at them 
being bogged and helpless while floundering in that illimitable 
and treacherous morass of Central China, they are waiting, 
waiting, and quietly confident of the issue of the struggle. 
The patent folly of advancing further into China and the 
equally painful prospect of withdrawing from it produces that 
inner conflict which is called hysteria—an idea of persecution, 
due to a tendency to misinterpret the facts. That is the cause 
of this sensitive nature. There are several others, too. There 
was the painful shock to Japan’s self-esteem when Germany 
linked on her fortunes with Soviet Russia, against whom the 
anti-Comintern pact had been specifically aimed. That a 
European nation, and that nation Germany, should so 
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patently default and forsake her erstwhile pupil in military 
matters was too big a strain. It shattered Japanese faith not 
only in Germany, but in herself. How could she have been 
quite so blind, so incapable of estimating German thought and 
policy ? It was a most painful blow to Japan’s pride, as it 
convicted her of want of judgment and of lack of foresight. 
“ Ettu Brute” hardly brings out the bitterness, the disillusion- 
ment, and the supreme pain Japan felt in this betrayal of her 
trust. In this mood, then, Japan must obviously be suspicious, 
resentful, and extremely sensitive, for her trust having been 
betrayed by her closest friend, how can she be sure of her 
acquaintances and potential enemies ? Germany has lowered 
the stock of international goodwill by this cynical disregard 
of her obligations to her friends—Japan and Italy. It is hard 
enough to be insulted, but to be in a position of being laughed 
at by the rest of the world is still harder to bear. Japan, then, 
has been thrust into the ignominious position of having to 
treat with Russia on equal terms. That she is able to do so 
more successfully than she hoped is due to gallant little Finland, 
and not to her renegade friend Germany. Japan had hoped, 
with the help of Germany, to dictate terms to Russia, not to 
ask for them. 

Then again, the past policy pursued in co-operation with 
Germany has led to the termination of the Trade Pact with 
the United States. It was assumed that Germany and 
Italy would not only keep Britain and France fully employed 
in Europe, but Russia too. None of these things has happened. 
Italy and Japan can hardly attack the Allies and so back up 
Russia, Germany’s ally, whom they recently and most 
emphatically undertook to destroy. There is something that 
is painfully amusing in that, too. And yet that situation has 
produced the delicate and most unpleasant economic situa- 
tion vis-a-vis America. Japan obtains 58 per cent. of her raw 
materials for her heavy industries from the United States ; 
but the latter can so easily dispose of these things on the 
other side with a clear conscience instead of selling them to 
Japan with a bad one, since on one side of the Atlantic the 
Americans are penalising aggression by aiding the Allies, 
while in the Pacific they are beginning to feel guilty of 
abetting the aggressor. The two policies at any rate are 
considered to be incompatible, because they are now thrown 
into relief against the background of Poland, Finland and 
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Czecho-Slovakia on the one hand and China on the other. 
America is also in the tantalising position of being able to 
dispense with this trade, while Japan is not. 

The policy of Japan during the past three years, then, has 
been infructuous in so far as it has resulted in the alienation 
of a powerful and wealthy customer—America, and the loss 
of a so-called friend—Germany. It has given the militarists a 
footing in China, at enormous financial cost to Japan, almost 
crippling in fact, but the greatest cost is the goodwill of China, 
whose antagonism has in the course of time somehow or other 
to be overcome. Japan was evidently thinking of China in 
terms of twenty or thirty years ago, when communication 
was extremely poor, and when one section of the nation 
neither knew nor cared what was happening to the other. 
Those days are past and unification by road, telegraph, radio, 
etc., has produced this solid bloc which all attempts to break, 
through dealings with such persons as Wang Ching-wei, 
merely strengthens. 

But there is another factor which obviously makes Japan 
more irritable than usual. There is not only the conquest of 
China so clearly envisaged and so earnestly attempted that is 
eluding her grasp, but above all there is the golden oppor- 
tunity—all the more golden because it is denied—of repeating 
the splendid commercial and industrial triumphs of 1914-18. 
Japan is not only pouring out her treasure in a fruitless 
attempt to conquer China, but is compelled because of that 
military adventure to forgo the pleasure of multiplying her 
wealth. That again is a painful situation for Japan to be in, 
and merely painfully amusing to Chinese observers. Japan 
then seems to be caught in the toils which her militarist 
leaders have woven. Thus imprisoned she struggles in vain 
for release. In order to distract attention from this internal 
dissension, she seeks to focus all her effort on the affair of the 
Asama Maru. In this way she seeks to create unity of opinion 
out of the discordant notes that are continually being sounded. 
Would it not be better, however, for Japan if she retraced her 
steps and sought alignment with those who did not fail in the 
past? The matter is important, for Japanese observers have 
stated that Germany cannot be successful in this war. That 
being so, what is to be the future of Japan? The whole 
purpose of statesmanship is to provide for the present and to 
safeguard the future. It is obvious that the Allies are only 
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temporarily embarrassed, and that as far as sea-power is 
concerned must emerge from this war with colossal fleets. It 
is obviously a good thing to be of assistance when one’s 
strength has its maximum value. 

Japanese statesmen, however, cannot decide upon policy 
even though the Germans have repudiated the terms on which 
the pact with Japan was made: there is still a feeling among 
some that Germany did this in her extremity and that she 
means well, that the arrangement with Russia will be ter- 
minated when it has served its purpose, and normal pre-anti- 
Comintern pact arrangements with Japan will be resumed. 
The fact that Japan has consorted with Germany means that 
she condones her devastation and rape of Poland—one of 
Japan’s closest friends before September 1939—and that makes 
it difficult for her to veer to the side of America and the Allies. 
The only common link between Japan and the democratic 
powers was a desire to see Russia defeated in Finland. What 
divides Japan from the democracies is her own desire to 
conquer and colonise China. Japan sees no similarity what- 
soever between Russia’s wanton attack on Finland, Germany’s 
invasion of Poland, and her own war of conquest in China. 
The Allies and America put them all in the same category. 
Finland is merely the culmination of the series in point of 
sheer ruthlessness, cynicism, and complete disregard of the 
rights of others. 

The Japanese plead day after day that the Western Powers, 
always excepting Italy and Germany, cannot appreciate their 
point of view. The democracies regard this ‘‘ new order in 
Asia ” idea and this charge of insincerity against the Chinese 
as a huge joke. Strange as it may seem the Japanese do, and 
many of them most sincerely, believe that they have a divine 
mission in China. They point to the contrast between the 
efficiency of Japan, and its remarkable development, and the 
conditions during the past thirty years in China. They regard 
the latter as one of the world slums, which, in this period of 
reconstruction, must be taken in hand. From that point of 
view they claim they are acting on behalf of the civilised world, 
and not from any selfish motive. If certain profits in the way 
of trade, greater territory, as for instance in North China, and 
the island of Hainan do accrue, then these things are merely 
incidental, and are necessary if Japan is going to establish the 
new order in Asia. 
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It is a mistake to sneer at this idea of a new order in Asia 
as the Japanese, even more than most nations, do bring a 
spiritual note into world affairs, especially when a critical 
decision has to be taken or a contest has to be entered. Thus 
the wrestler will go to his favourite shrine and commune with 
the spirits before he engages in the struggle. There must be 
harmony within, if the full strength is going to be exerted. As 
it is with wrestlers, so it is with Japanese statesmen. They 
firmly believe they are the instruments of the Divine will, and 
that they must fulfil their destiny cost what it will in life and 
treasure. They believe quite honestly that a China organised 
by the Japanese and controlled by them will be a better and 
a finer country. That this view is not shared by other im- 
portant Western Powers pains them. It is evidence to them 
not of Japanese conceit, but rather of the foreigners’ incapacity 
to see things clearly or of their obtuseness and unreasonable- 
ness. So firmly rooted is this idea in the Japanese mind that 
it is quite impossible to dislodge it. It is an article of faith 
that no argument and no defeat in war would ever eradicate. 
Japan believes in herself as no other nation does. 

Japan is, we repeat, strangely sensitive to world opinion, 
and in that respect she shares her psychological condition 
with the German people. Each nation believes that she is 
misjudged and misunderstood by a world that is smug and 
self-satisfied, and which now stands in judgment on her, 
having itself passed through that state of aggrandise- 
ment which it is now condemning in others. Still, there is 
no blinking the fact that China excites the world’s sympathy, 
because from a cultural standpoint China has contributed 
infinitely more to the world than Japan, which is obviously a 
copyist. This is more and more important, seeing that 
material success such as Japan has achieved has brought in 
its train so much evil, and does not now excite our admiration 
as it did before. It is rather the cultural values which China 
has maintained for centuries that arrest attention, than the 
industrial and commercial achievements of Japan, as the 
latter are common and unexceptional, while the former are 
unique. Japan suffers from the stigma of a League of Nations 
verdict which was given by a jury of her peers against her, 
and included in that jury was Germany. To be branded as an 
international law-breaker by a jury of equals is a serious 


matter. 
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This knowledge naturally rankles, and produces on the one 
side that spirit of arrogance and defiance, based on the belief 
that the jury was packed, and on the other a desire to con- 
ciliate and stand well in the eyes of those whose respect is 
valued. The Japanese, as we have said, are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to world opinion, partly due, some may say, to a bad 
conscience, but more likely due to being a late comer into the 
Western system, and anxious to play a dignified part in it. 
The resentment against the foreigner, and especially the 
Englishman, is because of his so-called superiority which is so 
frequently manifested when insults and indignities are heaped 
upon him without in some mysterious way breaking his spirit, 
or making him lose face. The Japanese feel that their insults 
recoil upon themselves when the foreigner accepts them and 
excuses them on the ground that the Japanese know no better 
than to behave in this way. The blockade of Tientsin was a 
case in point, and the boarding of the Wing Sang was another. 
These incidents undoubtedly inflict hardship, but that is not 
the aim of the Japanese. It is something more important than 
that. It is just this so-called superiority which, instead of 
being destroyed as they intend, is merely emphasised by these 
acts. What then can the Japanese do? If only they would 
abate their claims on China and be satisfied with far less than 
they are demanding, if only they had the large-mindedness to 
treat with General Chiang Kai-shek, and settle the problem 
on fair and just terms instead of indulging in vain dreams of 
Eastern hegemony, they would consolidate their position, and 
be a welcome member of the councils of the world powers, and 
incidentally they would get the advantages which await them 
at the moment of repairing their damaged fortunes, not to say 
their lost prestige. 

LanceLoT Forster. 

Director of Public Information, 

Hong Kong. 


GIVING WITHOUT TEARS. 


OR the benefit of those whose income from property 
leaves a margin beyond whatis needed for living or saving, 
I feel called upon to commend a financial method which 
I have been fortunate enough to experience. How often do 
we hear affluent people lament the flood of appeals which 
make their riches a curse? Too seldom do the rich get value 
for their money ; what dull lives our millionaires lead, and 
what a pitiful absence of extra pleasure for their extra cash! 
More often than not their affluence is not only wasted, but leads 
them to an attitude of mind that makes them abnormally stingy. 
I suggest to those who have (as in my own case) a moderate 
surplus, that this may produce for them an engrossing interest, 
if the plan is adopted of placing surplus funds in trust for 
public objects. Not, of course, the whole of what one is able 
to give; charitable obligations in these days are so multi- 
farious that countless small sums must be paid without delay ; 
it would be inconvenient to wait until every guinea had been 
passed by the Trustees. Further, one may be interested in 
objects about which a body of trustees would be divided 
in opinion. But with this proviso, I claim that the method of 
creating a charitable Trust has immense advantages. 
Let me illustrate these advantages from the experience of 
a Trust with which I am personally familiar. The terms of this 
Trust permit of the widest possible freedom of choice of 
objects, specifying every possible sphere of educational, 
philanthropic, political or religious aim, provided it is in line 
with public welfare. For example, here are some of the pur- 
poses to which assistance has been given : 


1. International Peace and Friendship. Help to such bodies 
as the League of Nations Union; National Peace 
Council; International Student Service; Friends’ 
Service Council. 

2. Housing. Various Housing Associations ; Local Housing 
Surveys ; National Housing and Town Planning Council. 

3. Direct relief of distress. Help to refugees from Germany ; 
Relief work in Abyssinia, Spain and China. 

4. Child Welfare. The Save the Children Fund; Nursery 
Schools; Mothercraft Training; The Foundling Site 
Appeal. 
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5. Research. Help to individual workers, and also to 
schemes of joint research, such as the New Survey of 
London Life and Labour. 

6. Other causes. In addition to the above, other causes may 
be mentioned towards which assistance has been given : 
Facilities for the Unemployed ; Prison reform ; Animal 
Protection societies; Preservation and creation of 
amenities, through such bodies as the London Gardens 


Guild. 


The objections to this “ Trust ” plan are so obvious that I 
had better face them at once. For those with a family to 
provide for, there is a duty to consider the risk of the children 
developing special needs, or of investments depreciating in 
some sudden economic crisis. There is a case for trying to 
make the future as safe as possible, by saving all we can ; but, 
in practice, do any of us act upon this principle? Surely, 
none of us. It would imply spending only upon pure necessi- 
ties, and giving away nothing. No; we all compromise, and 
we do so with careful reason. We estimate that for our 
children to have the best start in life, much must be provided 
besides a maximum income; including not only the best 
possible education, but also a social background of friends, 
and a share in that tradition of open-handedness which has 
saved England from revolt, and which condemns miserliness 
as “not done”; and much else besides must be spent for 
their future benefit. 

It is further objected that children may bitterly resent the 
alienation of part of what they regard as their patrimony. 
They, too, may aspire to possess, in due time, resources of 
spare cash; to give largely; even to found Trusts. This 
objection may apply when a parent bequeathes to his suc- 
cessors less than he himself inherited; but the argument is 
far less strong when he has himself greatly increased his 
fortune. The parent’s duty is to make provision for his 
children’s real success; and in thousands of cases this is 
perfectly consistent with alienation on a considerable scale, 
as is illustrated by the case of the late Lord Kinnaird, who is 
said to have given away half of his income every year. A son 
who, while inheriting amply, condemns his father’s generosity, 
is in any case not the sort of person who would be likely to 
make good use of a still larger income than he has. We may 
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also reflect, with a wholesome cynicism, that whatever we 
succeed in leaving at death, however well we may “ cut up,” 
the State will take most of it! 

Refusal to give at all is rare, and is mostly confined to those 
whose reasons for saving every possible penny are the least 
sound. If we belong to the normal type which gives in 
practice, the method to be adopted for giving deserves study. 
I suggest that the method of giving through a Trust is a con- 
venient form. It offers advantages both to the donor and to 
the recipient. 

Let me enumerate some of the advantages to the owner 
himself. The co-operation of fellow-trustees, with kindred 
aims, makes the allocation of donations vastly more interest- 
ing than if one acts alone, allows oneself to be governed in the 
main by the chance arrival of multifarious appeals, and deals 
with them at moments when the general subject of rational 
giving is far from the mind. At periodical meetings of the 
Trustees (ours were held not more often than once a quarter) 
one can view things as a whole, and find a keen interest in 
making the benefits of one’s giving go the farthest. 

Moreover, having once handed over to the Trust either 
property or block sums available from the year’s budget, one 
is free from the pain of parting with money, which (I confess!) 
qualifies the pleasure of drawing a cheque upon one’s private 
account, however good the object. The pain of parting is 
already over, and one can enjoy the actual giving to the 
selected objects in a way that, as a private giver, only the 
most inhumanly perfect altruist could experience! 

Again, one secures oneself from the temptation to be 
guided by the credit which is to be gained from the gift, out 
of which may spring a bias in the choice of objects, which is 
to be avoided. If one’s name appears in the title of the Trust, 
it is as one of several. 

When times are bad, the influence of the Trust saves one 
from yielding irrationally to panic. The Trust’s income suffers 
with the rest. But if one has no Trust, donations are cut to 
the bone, in response to the instinct of alarm, and one gives 
less in the end than one’s judgment dictates. Long-term 
views are desirable in finance, and the Trust is the means of 
securing them. If this method of giving became the common 
practice, the unedifying spectacle would be less painfully 
frequent of rich people worrying how they can cut off one of 
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their housemaids or their gardeners, not because income has 
actually diminished, but impelled by an irrational panic. 

Turning to the point of view of the recipients of bene- 
factions, or the charities which it is desired to benefit, does 
the system of the Trust present any advantages? Clearly, 
for any such object as a recurring grant (e.g. assistance to a 
student taking a three or four years’ course), it is of the 
greatest value that the recipient should be able to rely upon 
continuance of the grant for the required term. One might, 
giving privately, be equally willing to help the particular 
case ; but there would be the chance of a sudden cutting off 
of funds through one’s death, and the student’s course would 
thus be precarious. He might even feel unable to embark 
upon it. 

This same factor of permanence facilitates the use of 
money for research. This is important, because, as Lord 
Passfield has pointed out, there is no important public need 
that is more neglected in this country than research upon 
social subjects. A further advantage is that the recipient does 
not feel in the same manner the embarrassment of being 
indebted to a single individual; he can regard a Trust as 
something impersonal. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage lies in the far greater care 
and skill that are bestowed upon the useful allocation of the 
funds in question. Most individual givers follow the taste of 
the moment ; but nothing can so effectively ensure that the 
greatest value is obtained for the money spent as the con- 
sideration of objects by a committee of friends, similar in 
outlook, pooling their knowledge, and employing a Secretary 
versed in the practice of similar Trusts, who can be charged 
with the duty of making inquiries as to the record of bodies 
and persons which apply to the Trust for aid. 

Let me end my argument with an unanswerable point. The 
authorities at Somerset House do not class the income of 
such a bona fide Trust with the income of the donor for the 
purposes of super-tax. In the absence of a Trust, the amount 
of tax to be paid reduces the sum left at the disposal of the 
donor for useful charitable objects. Where a Trust exists, the 
amount available for interesting benefactions is very largely 
increased. 


A Parent. 


JACQUELINE PASCAL: A TRUE 
DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. 


OW many know that behind the religious life of 

Blaise Pascal moved his sister Jacqueline, quietly 

directing and influencing him? For in this young 
Frenchwoman dwelt the unquenchable spirit of independence 
and fixity of purpose that characterises her nation. Jacqueline 
was the youngest of the three children of Etienne Pascal, a 
magistrate and mathematician, who lived at Clermont Fer- 
rand, in the province of Auvergne. The elder daughter 
Gilberte was born in 1620, Blaise in 1623, and two years later, 
Jacqueline. She was only a year old when their mother died, 
leaving a distracted father to bring up three delicate and clever 
children. In Paris, whither he moved, he soon gathered 
around him the leading men of science. Whilst Blaise listened 
with awe and delight to his father and his father’s friends dis- 
cussing the future possibilities that science would bring, not 
least among them submarines and aeroplanes, his sister 
Jacqueline was quietly composing poetry. At eight years old 
her gifts were widely recognised; at twelve, she wrote a 
sonnet that won her reputation at court. 

The children’s home life became saddened by their father’s 
exile, for he had used seditious language against Richelieu 
over financial transactions, and exile was his only course. 
However he returned in secrecy to nurse Jacqueline through 
smallpox. Then an opportunity came to the child to recall 
him. It happened thus; Jacqueline, in spite of her pock- 
marked skin, was chosen to take the leading réle in a play by 
Scudéry, L’ Amour Tyrannique, organised for the Cardinal’s 
pleasure, and entirely played by children. Jacqueline excelled 
in her part, for a good reason. It was important to please 
Richelieu. The play over, she hurriedly left the stage and 
bravely approached the great man, when she recited lines of 
her own composition. The Cardinal listened to the child, and 
tenderly took her upon his knee. She pleaded for the recall of 
her father, and so touched him by her childish courage that he 
yielded, and not content with pardoning Etienne Pascal, 
appointed him “Intendant”’ at Rouen. So this Normandy 
town, the home of Corneille, henceforth became the abode of 
the remarkable Pascal family. 

Rouen welcomed Jacqueline. The author of Le Cid admired 
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her verse, her wit, and her intelligence, and encouraged her 
to compete for the annual prize at the poetic competition in 
his town. Jacqueline, tempted by the subject, complied. 
“ Mademoiselle Pascal, la cadette,” said the Recueil d' Utrecht, 
“at the age of fourteen carried off the prize for verse at 
Rouen, presented each year on the day of the Holy Conception, 
when verse from all over France is submitted.” Her prize 
poem shows an unexpected dignity. 


Exécrables auteurs d’une fausse créance, 
Dont le sein hypocrite enclot un cceur de fiel 
Jetez vos faibles yeux sur l’arche d’alliance 
Vous la verrez semblable a la reine du ciel! 


Si donc une arche simple et bien moins nécessaire 
Ne saurait habiter dans un profane lieu 

Comment penserez-vous que cette Sainte Mére, 
Etant un temple impur, fut le temple de Dieu? 


The same spirit pervades it as was valiantly flung forth to 
the world eighteen years later in her famous letter, when 
Sub-Prioress of Port Royal. It was not for the sake of winning 
the prize that Jacqueline competed, but to express her con- 
tempt of those who could doubt the truth of the Divine 
Conception. When the Prince, presiding over the ceremony, 
pronounced the name of Jacqueline Pascal as the winner, she 
was found to be absent. Her dolls at home claimed her. But 
a friend of the family rose and thanked the Assembly and its 
President in the name of the winner. This friend was Corneille. 
Marguerite Perier, Gilberte’s daughter, years later records the 
incident in her “ Recueil,” together with Corneille’s im- 
provised lines : 

Pour une jeune muse absente 
Prince, je prendrai soin de vous remercier. 


Corneille brought her the prize with “ a flourish of trumpets,” 
but found her unmoved by the ovation. 

During all this time Jacqueline and Blaise shared interests. 
He proudly saw her at the age of fifteen, shining in the 
Rouen society as the protégée of Corneille, and the author 
of sonnets, chansons and epigrams. Then, through him, her 
life suddenly changed. Blaise became converted to Jansenism 
and inspired his young sister with an equally great fervour. 
Jansen and his followers aimed at austerity, purity and truth, 
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and this simple and beautiful message thrilled Jacqueline, as 
it had thrilled Blaise. Her old life, beside the new mission, 
seemed aimless. 

Soon after his conversion, Blaise was again absorbed in his 
scientific work. He claimed to have verified the theory of 
atmospheric pressure, but was immediately accused of having 
filched the discovery. A bitter controversy ensued, affecting 
his health, whereupon his father sent him to Paris in Jacque- 
line’s care in order to get the best medical advice. ‘This was in 
the year 1647. Jacqueline secretly welcomed their visit. It 
gave her opportunities to follow her new faith, and her brother 
encouraged her in her zeal. He would accompany her to 
church, and on visits to the Abbey of Port-Royal-de-Paris, 
at the same time passionately following the scientific move- 
ments of the day. There is a letter to her father, dated June 
Igth, 1648, that has been likened to the prayer of Racine’s 
Iphigénie, in which Jacqueline promises not to undertake any 
vows without his consent. 

In Paris she listened with eagerness to the sermons of M. 
Singlin, renowned at Port Royal. But the personal influence 
of that rigid disciplinarian and big-hearted woman, Mére 
Angélique, was more convincing than any sermons by any 
great preacher. The abbess of Port Royal, Jacqueline Marie 
Angélique Arnauld, sister of the “ great Arnauld,” realised, 
in meeting Jacqueline, the importance of obtaining this ardent 
and gifted convert ; yet she would not press Jacqueline to take 
the veil without her father’s consent. Etienne Pascal remained 
firm. After his death, he pointed out, she would be free ; now 
he needed his daughter. The distracted father fetched her and 
Blaise, and took them to Clermont Ferrand, in the hope that 
distance might modify their views on Jansenism. 

The year 1650 saw Jacqueline returning to Paris with her 
father. A greater devotee, she now shunned all society, and 
dressed in severe black. She practised self-mortification, 
passing her days in solitude and prayer. She rarely com- 
municated with Port Royal. But at the feast of the Ascension, 
when invited by Mére Angélique, she composed meditations on 
the death of Jesus Christ. These Pensées of Jacqueline show 
how far, in spirit, she was already a member of the monastic 
order. They are so beautiful that it was seriously considered 
whether they should be joined with the Pensées of Pascal 
after her death. In Pensée XIX we read : 

VoL. CLVII. 37 
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Jesus Christ, as he spoke by the mouth of his prophet, was 
shamed of men, and the object of scorn to his people. 


I learn from this to support joyfully the scorn of the world. 


Such a fire of zealous faith, and passionate longing for com- 
plete renunciation, must have astonished even the Mere 
Angélique. 

In 1651 Etienne Pascal died. The gates of Port Royal stood 
wide for Jacqueline to pass within. But her brother—her 
“ twin soul ” and confederate—rose up as a barrier. Pascal’s 
complex personality is forcibly shown in this new attitude. He 
became suddenly out of sympathy with Jacqueline and her 
vows. (Did he forget that he had converted her to Jansenism ?) 
Opposing his young sister’s plan seemed to him one of the 
decrees that the grief for his father demanded. Etienne 
Pascal had enjoyed society. To carry on his father’s habits, 
it meant plunging into a gayer life. The young scientist 
bought a coach and four and drove about Paris, comforted in 
his illusionment. His sympathy with Jacqueline temporarily 
severed, he induced her to sign a contract by which she made 
over her small fortune to him. She probably already knew 
that Mére Angélique was prepared to take her into the 
convent without a dowry. 

Gilberte alone was told of Jacqueline’s plans of leaving 
home for Port Royal and with her husband and family 
hastened to Rouen to stop her. Jacqueline calmly informed 
them that her departure was arranged for the morrow. She 
asked Gilberte to break the news to Blaise. This she did ; and 
he was overcome with grief. The night before Jacqueline’s 
departure Gilberte lay awake, dreading the separation. She 
rose early, and went into Jacqueline’s room. “ I thought she, 
too, had not slept,” writes Gilberte, “‘ and I was afraid she 
might be ill, so that I went to her bed, when I found her in a 
deep sleep. The noise I made awakened her; she asked me 
the hour ; I told her, and having inquired how she was, and 
if she had slept well, she answered she was in good health, and 
that she had slept peacefully. So she arose, dressed quickly, 
and went forth, doing all with a tranquillity and repose of soul 
which was inconceivable.” 

In a long letter written from Port-Royal-des-Champs (the 
sister convent) to her brother, Jacqueline points out that, 
although he has no rights over her, yet she invites him to give 
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his permission and to take part at the ceremony of her 
profession on Trinity Sunday. Jacqueline says: ‘“ You can- 
not withhold from me something which is not yours to give, 
but you can give your blessing—and give it generously.” 
“ Fattes de bonne grace ce quwil faut que vous fassiez, est en 
dire, en esprit de charité.’ Jacqueline had learnt the art of 
biding her hour. She waited patiently, knowing that her 
brother’s present outlook on life was but a passing phase. She 
understood him better than, perhaps, he understood himself. 

If Jacqueline believed that by entering Port Royal she 
would be folded in a tranquil existence, she erred. Persecution 
was the fate of the French Jansenists. When in 1652 she 
was admitted as a novice, Paris was again in an upheaval 
over the war of the Fronde. The refugees fled into the country, 
and asked succour of the nuns at the convent of Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. 

This abbey was founded by Malthica de Marli, who on 
his departure for the Crusade in 1202, left money with his 
wife, Mathilde, to purchase land and build a nunnery, 
where prayers could be said for his safety. His wife chose a 
site in the wooded valley of the Yvette, seven miles from 
Versailles, a quiet but unhealthy spot. In winter-time the 
mists rise, which chill to the marrow ; in summer the closed-in 
valley steams with oppressive heat. The architect of Amiens 
Cathedral, Robert de Luzarches, is credited to have designed 
the church of Port-Royal-des-Champs, which was completed 
in 1229. Those who visit it to-day will find only the founda- 
tions, together with stumps of the pillars of that church 
described as “‘ un pur joyau de Parchitecture gothique.” It was 
pillaged and destroyed in 1712 by soldiers, under royal order. 
In the small museum, now raised on the site of this ancient 
convent, there is preserved the sole portrait of Jacqueline 
Pascal. Sitting in a chair, she is dressed in the cream-coloured 
robes of the Bernardine Order of Citeaux. On the scapular 
which covers her breast is sewn a large red cross ; her head is 
covered by a black hood. The oval of her face resembles her 
brother’s, so, too, do the prominent hooked nose, and the large, 
intense eyes. 

Jacqueline, now settled in this convent, remarked on 
the disinterestedness of Port Royal in taking her without a 
dowry, but felt the disgrace of living on charity. When 
Pascal visited her, driving out from Paris in a coach, she found 
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it hard to hide her trouble. Blaise, noticing her paleness and 
air of depression, guessed the cause. Deeply touched, he 
repented, and not only promised to pay over all Jacqueline’s 
money, but offered it “ aw nom de Dieu,” and added to the 
sum from: his own purse. Had Jacqueline not persevered, 
would Pascal have ever joined Port Royal? 

At the close of the year 1654, Pascal made his second and 
final conversion. The communion of soul between brother 
and sister, for a while severed, became again united with new 
fervour. “ Sirement leurs ames n’étatent qu’une ame,” writes 
Gilberte. Jacqueline had bided her time. The convert rushed 
to extremes of severity, against which even the ardent 
sister remonstrated. She wished to protect him from his 
own impetuosity. In the same small museum where Jacque- 
line’s portrait hangs, is the iron chain which Pascal wore, in 
penance, next his flesh. 

The years passed. The life of meditation and work in the 
close valley suited Jacqueline. In 1657 Sister Euphémie— 
or in other words Jacqueline Pascal—was nominated as 
Sous maitresse des novices a Port Royal. The poet, the 
charmer of Cardinal Richelieu, now filled the rdle of super- 
visor of the novices, teaching them the rules of the house, 
buying their shoes, pins, and other necessities. She explains 
to Gilberte that this sudden elevation is bewildering. To her 
duties was added the control of the education of the children 
at Port-Royal-des-Champs. She consulted her brother, who 
expounded to her his new method of learning to read. The 
theory was explained later in the Grammaire Générale of Port 
Royal, which became a standard work. His method of teach- 
ing is, perhaps, the original of the modern phonetic system. 
There were two main rules laid down by Jacqueline in the 
curriculum of her pupils: to pray, and to keep silence. 

Whilst Jacqueline was training the young, her brother had 
produced his famous pamphlet, “A Letter written to a 
Provincial, by one of his Friends.” Its purpose was to clear 
his friend Arnauld—the hero of Port Royal—of the accusation 
of heresy. Les Lettres Provinciales, although a literary 
triumph, unfortunately brought greater persecution upon 
Port Royal. Orders were given to disperse the inmates, 
including the children—those silent children of Jacqueline’s 
upbringing. Among the pupils was Racine, then a boy of 
sixteen. 
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But a strange occurrence happened at this critical moment 
at Port Royal. It was the Miracle of the Holy Thorn, per- 
formed on Gilberte’s little daughter, Marguerite (Jacqueline’s 
future biographer). No one was more rejoiced by the message 
of the miracle than Pascal. “ There is a Voice that sets at 
naught the laws of Nature,” he now uttered, joyful in his 
steady conviction, when before, as a scientist, he had main- 
tained, “the supernatural does not happen.” But the 
miracle, far-reaching in its effect, did not stay the hand of 
persecution. Soon after the attacks on the Jansenists were 
redoubled, and the climax was reached in 1661, the year 
Jacqueline was elevated to the post of Sub-Prioress of Port- 
Royal-des-Champs, for Mére Angélique had, in April, removed 
to the sister convent in Paris. 

One June day of this same year, the old Prioress was sud- 
denly visited by a Commission of Vicars-General, who ques- 
tioned her and all the nuns about their Faith. Undaunted, 
they answered every question. The Commissioners departed. 
They had found no proof of heresy. Mére Angélique failed to 
let Jacqueline know about their coming to her, and the young 
Prioress found the Vicars-General descending upon Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. Although in heart sympathisers with the 
convent, these men were powerless in the hands of the Pope. 
They not only questioned her but brought a Pastoral Letter 
which, when read out, filled Jacqueline with indignation. 
Submit to the Pope? Never! That was her answer to what 
she considered a document of “false prudence, and true 
cowardice.” Little did she suspect that her beloved brother 
had helped in drawing up this letter, which he had considered 
of political necessity. 

In Jacqueline’s statement, which she sent to the Prioress 
in Paris, there vibrates a passionate scorn. To sign a paper 
which omitted whether the condemned propositions were, or 
were not in Jansen’s book, seemed to her like consenting to a 
lie, without denying the truth. “ It might not be the province 
of a woman,” she writes, “ to speak in defence of the truth, 
yet when bishops have only the courage of women, women 
should have the courage of bishops, and if they could not 
defend the truth, they could at least die for it!” This letter 
she demanded to be shown to Arnauld. The day after, she 
wrote to Arnauld to soften her meaning and asked him to 

show her letter to her brother. Pascal read it, and repented 
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of his former decision. He broke with the compromising 
Vicars-General, with Arnauld, with Nicole, with all the 
cautious dignitaries of Port Royal. There and then he refused 
to sign the formulary. 

The fact of having her brother beside her in her fight gave 
Jacqueline new strength. On the other hand the courage of 
the women fortified him. In spite of her age and affliction, 
Mere Angélique, with Jacqueline beside her, stood firm in 
what they considered the only honest course. Processions 
were formed, in which the aged Prioress carried the Cross. 
Her figure, old but dominant, brought tears to the eyes of 
spectators. Worn out, she collapsed one day in the church, 
and death released her of the responsibility of signing. 

Jacqueline still considered that to put her signature to the 
document was betraying truth, and death’was better than 
that. She could not understand how the men of Port Royal, 
who stood for the defenders of truth, abandoned it for the sake 
of politics. “I cannot express,” she writes, “the sorrow 
which overwhelms me when I see that the very persons to 
whom God confided his truth, should be so unfaithful.” If 
she signed, Port Royal would not be holding to the truth; if 
she refused to sign, Port Royal was lost. Jacqueline stood 
confronted by the two alternatives. 

More days of agony passed, then the young Prioress 
capitulated. The act broke her spirit. She died in the follow- 
ing October, at the age of thirty-six—four months after having 
signed, so reluctantly, the scorned document. “ One knows 
but this,” says Victor Giraud,* “ that those who can die for 
their faith are worth both admiration and envy ; and that in 
Jacqueline Pascal’s life, so short and yet so crowded, the 
French ideal found its highest and most enduring expression.” 
Pascal’s sister—the inspiration of his religious life—was dead. 
“ God give us grace to die as good a death,” he exclaimed when 
the news was brought to him. He survived her by ten months. 


THEODORA Roscog., 


*“ Jacqueline Pascal.” Article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, by V. Giraud. 
(April 1909.) 


LORD HALDANE AND GERMANY. 
N 1915 Lord Haldane was driven from the War Office by 


an abusive campaign of the yellow press, which accused 

him of having called Germany his “ spiritual home.” 
Haldane actually had used this phrase in a talk with a German 
scholar at the International Historical Congress in London 
in 1913. What was the precise significance of this pointed 
confession of his? Did it mean that this British Cabinet 
Minister admired the ruthless methods of German Imperial- 
ism in world affairs? Was he really impressed by the pomp 
and glamour of the Wilhelmian Germany? Some light may 
be thrown on his attitude towards Germany by an incident 
which occurred through an official visit paid by him to the 
German Emperor in August 1906. A state carriage having 
been placed at his disposal, Haldane one day ordered the 
coachman to drive to the old churchyard of the Dorotheen 
church, in order to visit the graves of Fichte, Hegel and 
Solger. At the cemetery the graves of these philosophers were 
hardly known and turned out to be in a deplorable condition. 
Haldane expressed his concern about this to the Emperor, 
but the Emperor replied that these names no longer mattered 
to Germans. The British Minister then drew the Kaiser’s 
attention to the fact that the Berlin Szegesallee, which con- 
tains statues of distinguished German princes, statesmen and 
warriors, lacked some figures best known in German litera- 
ture, and offered to add at least two statues at hisown expense. 
* T know,” William II answered, “‘ you want to put in thestatue 
of Korner, my great war poet.” * But Haldane by no means 
had Korner in mind, as the latter was perhaps a hero in the 
War of Liberation, but certainly not a poet of any importance. 

This conversation truly reflects the paradox of Lord 
Haldane’s experience of Germany. Like Goethe’s Iphigenie, 
whose thoughts turn lovingly to Greece, his philosophical 
mind concentrated again and again on the timeless land of 
German idealism, reaching for the stars of truth and beauty. 
Yet the statesman Haldane was quite aware of the actual 
Germany, dominated by Pan-Germanic ideas and Prussian 
militarism. Against her he created a formidable weapon in the 
British Army, whose reform he carried through most efficiently 
between 1905 and 1912. 

*R. B. Haldane, Autobiography (1929), pp- 89 sq. 
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Haldane’s interest in German culture was aroused in early 
youth and persisted throughout life. When less than 18 years 
of age he left the University of Edinburgh in April 1874 for 
Gottingen, where he studied Philosophy. Professor Lotze, 
the idealistic metaphysician, became his admired guide who 
made him read Fichte, Berkeley and Hegel. He then struck 
up a friendship with a former headmistress, who taught him 
German and had an extensive knowledge of German literature. 
Heremained in touch with her for many years andshe kept him 
well-informed about new movements in German thought and 
letters. He was an M.P. when he visited Germany again in 
1898 and from then until 1912 each year during the Easter 
recess he went on excursions with his friend, Professor Hume 
Brown, in order to collect material for the latter’s Life of 
Goethe. Weimar and Ilmenau were the centres of their pil- 
grimages, which closely followed the traces of Goethe in 
Thiringen. Besides these private excursions which Haldane 
partly made incognito, his official missions, as a member of 
the Cabinet, to Berlin in 1906 and 1912 also kept him in 
contact with Germany. 

Haldane’s great intelligence was not that of the dynamic 
type of mind which often changes its ideas and is quickly 
open to new suggestions. His was rather the static mind which 
clings to certain ideas from the beginning, elaborating them 
again and again. Thus one of his many friends justly spoke 
of his ‘“‘German obsession.” There existed to some extent a 
natural affinity between the German mentality and his own. 
He himself regarded as the main difference between the 
German and the English outlook the fact that the Germans 
think in concepts, the English in images. Yet he was very 
un-English in this respect, for his own approach was entirely 
one of abstract concepts, not of concrete images. That was 
the reason why in politics Lloyd George was and still is a 
success on the platform and Haldane was not. Haldane was 
neither metaphorical nor passionate, his only passion being 
for philosophy. Dr. G. P. Gooch has truly remarked of his 
attitude towards Germany: ‘“ Germany was to the idealist 
philosopher what Greece is to the sculptor and Italy to the 
artist.” * This explains why as a philosopher he showed 
himself far more interested in the German idealism of a 


*G. P. Gooch, “ Lord Haldane” in Tuz Contemporary Review, 1928, vol. 134, 
D. 432. 
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hundred years ago than in the more realistic German thinkers - 
of his own time. As a metaphysician he hitched his wagon 
to the cold majestic star of Hegel, and unfortunately did not 
heed Kant’s warning that metaphysics is a labyrinth wherein 
the human mind must inevitably lose itself. 

The judgment on Haldane’s philosophy is above all the 
business of the professional expert. The historian of cultural 
relations has to confine his task to enquiring into the specific 
approach of the foreigner Haldane to the German system of 
Hegel. A glance at his Gifford Lectures, The Pathway to 
Reality (1902-4) proves how much he preferred Hegel the 
metaphysician to Hegel the dialectician and philosopher of 
history. For there is a gap between the approach of the 
organiser and politician Haldane, who dealt with special 
problems and facts of natural life and that of the meta- 
physician who indulged in well-formulated speculations on 
the character of the ultimate reality.* The principia media 
between the pure ultimate ideas of metaphysics and the 
realistic facts of everyday life did not attract or worry him 
very much. He devoted much thought to the problems of the 
absolute mind and the finite mind ; yet one seeks in vain in 
his work for reflections on history, on its causal process and 
structure, on change and social readjustment such as for 
instance can now be found in Professor Toynbee’s monu- 
mental volumes. Thus H. G. Wells had reason to complain 
that Haldane’s philosophic works move far away from any 
vulgar reality in a special universe of discourse. He dis- 
respectfully compares The Pathway to Reality with a very 
large soap bubble that for some inexplicable reason fails to 
be iridescent. ‘‘ A legal training,” says Wells, “ directs the 
mind to equity and settlement rather than progress. And the 
absolute is very constipating in the mind. I imagine that he 
just thought that ‘history goes on—much as ever’ and 
left it at that.” + 

It must be admitted that Haldane shared his antipathy or 
indifference towards history with his second great German 
guide, with Goethe. On his pilgrimage to places like Weimar 
and IImenau, Jena and Wetzlar, he acquired that rare inti- 
macy with Goethe’s life and works, to which he could justly 


* Haldane’s speculations have never been more simply or better expressed than in 
the last chapter of his last book, his Autobiography (1929). 
+ Cf. H. G. Wells, Experiment in Autobiography, I, pp. 766-8. 
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refer in his stimulating address as president of the re-estab- 
lished English Goethe Society in 1923. It was entitled 
“ Goethe the Thinker ” and is indeed in its grasp of essentials 
and lucidity a little masterpiece.* The divergence of Goethe’s 
outlook from that of the physicist, his opposition to Newton’s 
physics, his theory of colour are all dealt with in a very 
comprehensive manner. The same can be said of his chapter 
on the Second Part of Faust, which he contributed to Hume 
Brown’s book on Goethe. Like Faust he was a man of action 
as well as a thinker. His persistent efforts for a reorganisation 
of higher education in this country were largely inspired by 
the German model. He always had taken a great interest in 
the work of educational reformers in Germany like Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. He wanted an extension and democratisa- 
tion of the English University system. He recognised the 
background of privileges of the ruling class behind Oxford 
and Cambridge, and demanded that a better chance should be 
given to the boy from more obscure social strata. For this 
reason the Liberal Imperialist became a champion of the 
movement which aimed at the establishment of a new type 
of university in big industrial cities like Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, etc., “ the Civic University,” as Haldane 
called it in the title of an interesting address at his installation 
as Chancellor of the University of Bristol. He compared 
the German system which preferred Bildung for everybody 
with education in England, hitherto limited to one class only. 

Haldane was by no means blind to the dangers of uniform- - 
ity and lack of individualism in the German Secondary 
Schools, and he mentioned proudly that a leading German 
educationist like Professor Gurlitt had held up the team 
spirit of the English public school as a model for the reform of 
the German school system. On the other hand the German 
university system seemed to Haldane exemplary in a double 
way: firstly through the greater liberty granted to the 
undergraduate, who can move from one university to another, 
and thus choose the professors under whom he wants to work. 
Undoubtedly he recalled his own happy experience of direct 
contact with Lotze in Gottingen. Even more important from 
the point of view of university reform in England was the 
second advantage of German university life: the combina- 
tion of pure science and its application for practical purposes ; 


* Printed in Taz Contemporary Review, vol. 124, 1923, pp. 137-48. 
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he stressed this point particularly, as he tried to win above 
all the support of business circles for his ambitious university 
projects. There existed a fierce commercial rivalry between 
Germany and England in the two decades before the war, 
and he made therefore a point of examining the causes of 
the superiority of the German rival. In his remarkable 
address “ Great Britain and Germany,” delivered to business 
men at Liverpool in 1go1, he took up the struggle which no 
less a person than Matthew Arnold had started more than 
thirty years before for the enlightenment of the middle classes; 
but his arguments are more realistic. It is a sociological law 
that in order to survive, competitor A has to imitate the more 
successful methods of competitor B. ‘ Our rivals in commerce 
fight with science, we only with courage, energy, enter- 
prise.’ ™ 

The Germans, Haldane points out, not only think methodic- 
ally but apply their scientific knowledge more efficiently to 
practical problems. For instance, by 1901 the German 
brewing industry was exporting nearly as much as Britain. 
Whereas some thirty years previously the knowledge of 
brewing was at a low ebb in Germany, the Germans had in 
the meantime adopted a scientific attitude towards this 
industry. They had established research departments which 
explored and solved all technical problems with which the 
brewer has to grapple. Moreover they created special brewing 
schools all over Germany and Austria, which the student 
could only enter after two years of practical experience in 
breweries. Above all, the State itself took a hand in assisting 
the application of science. Haldane was very much impressed 
by his visits to the well-equipped German technical high 
schools whose low fees made them accessible to students from 
all classes. 

What were Haldane’s views on the German character as 
a whole? They differed to some extent before and after the 
war of 1914. Between 1900 and 1912 he tried hard to further 
the understanding between the two nations. In his Oxford 
address, ‘‘ Great Britain and Germany,” which he called 
“ A Study in National Character,” + he complains of the fact 
that members of the two nations were too keenly conscious 
of each other’s infirmities and shortcomings. He wants both 


*R. B. Haldane, Education and Empire (1902), p. 6. 
} In Universities and National Life, 2nd ed., 1911. 
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the Germans and the English people “to look for and to 
believe in the best in each other.”’ There is an astonishing 
lack of knowledge of the other nation’s mentality on both 
sides. Business people, lawyers and politicians are ignorant 
of the essence of the other country. Thus Germans have 
misjudged the meaning of British policy, and English 
politicians have thought it wise to indulge in vague and 
sentimental appeals to German statesmen—a_ procedure 
which the historian of our own time cannot help adding was 
no less frequent before the war of 1939 than before that of 
IQI4. 

aed pointed out two main barriers to the approach of 
the Englishman towards the German character : the structure 
of the German mind and the German language. The German 
systematic mind displayed itself at first only in philosophy 
and philosophical poetry ; but now it has entered the realm 
of social life too, and celebrates its triumphs in the fields of the 
organisation of the army and of education. The Prussian 
mentality starts by defining a principle and then deduces 
everything from it, whereas the English mind is characterised 
by subtle intuition. 

The German language too is a handicap to an understanding 
of the German character. Haldane, strangely enough, finds 
it precise, but, unlike the French or English language, not 
suited to the expression of nuances. Moreover the Gothic 
type of the letters is irritating to the British eye. It is 
interesting that the sage of Cloan quotes here with approval 
the dictum of a great fellow Scotsman. Thomas Carlyle, 
whose passionate mentality and original character differed 
from the stoic Cabinet Minister, characterised the German 
vernacular as “ a language terrible in the mouth of the stupid 
and pedantic people but superb in the hands of the gifted.” 
Yet Haldane is fair enough to see the other side of the medal. 
He truly admits that it is not always easy for the foreigner to 
understand England and the English. As he modestly puts 
it, the English too have some admirable qualities which are 
obscured by their other characteristics. Their successful - 
methods of colonial development and of vigorous local govern- 
ment deserve to be studied by the Germans who have hitherto 
confined themselves to the study of English history and litera- 
ture. “For one Briton who can read and speak German, 
there are five Germans who can read and speak English.” 
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Yet this knowledge of the language does not amount to a 
true insight into the English character. It is, according to 
Haldane, unjustifiable to accuse this country of “ concealing 
deep-laid plans and selfish schemes under the guise of 
obscurity in word and deed.” On the other hand the English 
are too conservative, take things as they are too much for 
granted, and “ provoke the world by their apparent un- 
consciousness of the transitory nature of national institu- 
tions.” 

After the war the problem of the English and German 
character is again discussed. The English are described as 
being very insular and not internationally minded, but also 
as very kind at heart. It is astonishing how clearly Haldane 
recognises the vague contours of the English character which 
is averse to sharp contrasts and antitheses. In Before the 
W ar (1920) he states: “‘ To predict what we will do in a given 
case is not easy for a foreigner. It is not easy even for our- 
selves.” Stress is now laid on one feature of the German 
character never mentioned before the war by Haldane, 
namely their strong inclination to obey and to carry out 
whatever they are told by their rulers. Only now he recalls 
the observations he made on his many unofficial tours 
incognito, when he mixed with the peasant and the people 
smoking and drinking beer. What struck him most was the 
little part they had in directing their government and their 
little knowledge of its doings. “‘ There was general disposition 
to accept, as a definition of duty which must not be questioned, 
whatever they were told to do by the Vorstand.”* Even 
Goethe’s work is not free from the German reverence for the 
authority of institutions which is explained by Haldane as 
being a result of the attitude of the abstract mind. This 
attitude had long been overcome in England and in France, 
but in Germany it persisted and afforded “a fertile soil on 
which to raise an exaggerated disposition towards submission 
and authority.” Yet in 1920 mankind was rather optimistic 
and looked forward to the construction of a better world. 
Thus he expressed the hope that the recent breakdown of the 
Wilhelmian system would mean for Germany what the 
French Revolution had meant for France: the liberation from 
the chains of the abstract mind and through it the eman- 
cipation from the worship of power and of “ corporalism.” 

*R. B. Haldane, Before the War, p. 25. 
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This concept of the German abstract mind prevails also in 
Haldane’s last book, the Autobiography (1929). He now finds 
the Germans a difficult people, because the abstract mind pre- 
dominates with them, though he is confident enough to assure 
his readers that “this very quality makes them exact and 
reliable in their dealings, when an agreement has once been 
arrived at.” Here his knowledge of Kant, who preached the 
necessity of keeping obligations as a moral duty, was greater 
than that of the German character. The breach of the agree- 
ment of Munich ten years after his death is a rather grotesque 
commentary on this hopeful statement. To be fair, he was 
certainly not the only man in this country who thought in 
1920 that “for generations to come Germany would not 
dream of building again on a military foundation.” Un- 
fortunately he proved a bad prophet! Fifteen years after- 
wards German militarism had raised its head again and more 
formidably than ever. Perhaps he was too much of a human- 
ist and an idealist philosopher to realise the full and perma- 
nent discrepancy between the ideal Germany and the actual 
Germany, between the golden land of German literature and 
philosophy and the iron camp of her ruthless militarism and 
efficient authoritarian organisation. A German statesman 
and a British diplomat, who both lived in post-war Germany, 
were more acute in their interpretation of the puzzling and 
complex German character. Walter Rathenau, whose patriot- 
ism is unquestionable, wrote soberly in 1919: “ A people of 
poets and writers we have never been, any more than the 
Jews are a race of prophets, the French or the Dutch a race 
of painters, or the inhabitants of Kénigsberg citizens of the 
world of pure Reason.” And Lord d’Abernon, British 
Ambassador in Berlin from 1920 to 1926 and a man fully 
familiar with the virtues as well as with the defects of the 
German character, hit the mark by applying a saying of 
Greek Sophists to the German mentality: “ Let me always 
believe that he who commands thirty legions is the wisest 
man of the world.” 

E. K. Bramstepr. 


THE MOSLEMS AND THE WAR. 


N giving a ruling regarding the justice of the cause of any 

belligerents, Islamic Law cannot take into consideration 

any heritage of diplomatic entanglements of the contesting 
parties. It judges only on ethical grounds, endeavouring to 
discover positive phases of right or wrong; and that science 
of morals stands completely independent of all extenuating 
circumstances. A wrong is always a wrong—a sin always a 
sin. It is so because the Koranic Law is not believed by the 
Moslems to bea product of the human mind; for if it istruethat 
the Chief and the Only Officer of man is Allah, there can be 
no law other than God’s Will. Whence it arises that obedience 
to it is both a social duty and a point of inviolate religious 
belief with us, and a transgressor not only breaks the law of 
the land and outrages international dealings, but also sins 
against God. It is, therefore, in this aspect of political 
correctitude that a Doctor of Moslem law is called upon to 
give a decision upon any sets of international outrages which 
may be alleged to have caused a breach of peace ; for spiritual 
law or merely religious observances are so closely interwoven 
with the Positive Law in Islam as to be inseparable. 

In virtue of that conception, then, one will have to evaluate 
the issue by examining those four points of moral turpitude 
which are said to have compelled the Allies to enter into this 
war, and to see, if an Islamic State were faced with them, 
whether its reactions would have been the same as those of 
the Allies. In other words, does Islam’s international morality 
permit persecution of a people in consequence of their religious 
or social belief ; secondly, the breaking of solemn promises ; 
thirdly, seizing a nation’s property ; and finally aggressively 
attacking another State? What Commandments have we in 
Moslem Canonist Laws regarding them? Also, when and if 
they have arisen during the progress of Islamic history, how 
have they been generally dealt with, in countries where 
Moslem Law guides a state? 

A difficulty arises at the outset, before one can work out 
the essential theme ; it is in relation to the standard of equal 
tights of negotiation ; for although Islam acknowledges the 
right of other nations to have their own political ideology, yet 
it definitely refuses to admit a dictatorship. It is not easy, 
therefore, to see how a Caliph, being an elected and removable 
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Leader of the democratic Islamic State, can deal with one 
not so elected and holding the power through no free assent 


of a people. The two heads of the Government must have a | 


| 


parity in mandate, for the Koran lays down: “ Take counsel 
with them in the affair . . .” (chapter III, verse 58); and 


further that: “ There can be no Leadership of the Faithful — 


without counsel”; thus making the Leadership of an 
Islamic Empire completely subservient to the law; whilst 
the other, judging from what has been reported regarding 


the persecution of even Christian priests, seems to be above — 


the law ; placing the State above the Church, the State law 
becoming the will of the dictator. 

Disregarding this anomaly for the present, let us examine 
the four points of contention, beginning with persecution. 
Islam abhors religious persecution and, indeed, gives it such 
a prominence as to permit a holy war in consequence of it ; 
for what else is it when one reads expressly in the Koran: 
“ And fight with them until there is no persecution . . .” 
(chapter II, 193)? The Prophet considered the life and 
property of a non-Moslem subject of the State inviolable : 
“Whosoever kills a Zimi, he shall not scent the odour of 
Paradise . . .” The victorious Caliph Omar’s Charter of 
Freedom and Protection granted to the Christians at Jerusa- 
lem is a famous document of religious toleration and ac- 
knowledgment of complete liberty of non-Moslems within the 
Islamic State. Non-Moslems were enrolled as high officers 
during Omar’s Caliphat: even on his death-bed his only 
thought was that justice and good government should always 
be given to the non-Moslems. With these luminous examples 
of cordial treatment in their own annals, how is it possible for 
a Moslem State to admit the right of persecution? Let alone 
persecution, even treating a people with contempt for their 
views is prohibited: “ Let not a people despise another,” 
says the Koran (chapters X-XI, 11), “ haply the latter may 
turn out to be better than the former...” 

The next point is the breaking of solemn pledges. In this 
regard Koranic injunctions are very explicit : “ So fulfil their 
agreements to the end of their term,” says the Book. “ Surely 
Allah loves those who are (careful of their duty) ” (chapter IX, 
4). It has been styled as a “‘ duty ” of the faithful to keep their 
international engagements. And again: “. .. do not break 
the oaths .. .” (chapter XVI, g1) is further commanded in the 
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Koran. To this can be added the Tradition of the Prophet 
saying that: “ On the Day of Judgment all those who break 
their covenants shall be placed under a banner, and cry will 
be raised that these are the men (who broke their promises) 
and their names called out.” The Caliph Omar’s last instruc- 
tions may be usefully quoted here as well: “. . . To my 
successor I commend faithfully to observe agreements . . .” 
In the face of these and many more injunctions, the guilt of 
breaking one’s promises in the eyes of Islamic Law is worthy 
of the highest condemnation, and there is a distinct parallelism 
with present-day matters, when it was considered a matter of 
open hostility by the Prophet to receive a message through 
Caliph Ali from the non-Moslems, saying: ‘“‘ Let your cousin 
(Mohamed) O Ali, know that we have thrown our engagements 
behind our backs. The only covenant now between him and 
us is the striking at the chest with lances.” This unilateral 
breaking of solemn treaties was a challenge which the Moslems 
were compelled to accept. 

Closely allied to this point, of course, is the subject of 
Aggression. Islam terms the perpetrators thereof as Tyrants, 
Transgressional Disturbers of Peace. Against the crimes of 
each and all such, Holy War (Jihad) is permitted: Jihad 
meaning here “ striving in the way of Allah” ; because it is 
held that forces of aggression are of evil and the faithful must 
fight against it in order to maintain peace during which alone 
the purpose of Creation—Worship of Godliness—can be 
effectively fulfilled. When the Fitna—‘ discord and dis- 
turbance ”—is destroyed the war is to cease. Now, whereas 
aggression, according to the Moslem thought, may not only 
include the breaking of treaty obligations as moral transgres- 
sion, it quite justifiably means also an attack upon another 
nation’s territory ; and, what is worse, forcibly to possess 
their property—whatever it be, land, resources or heritage of 
all kinds. With regard to this the Koran teaches us: “ Do 
not lift thy eyes to those worldly benefits which we have 
bestowed upon other nations in order to try them in their 
action. That which thy Lord has bestowed on thee is best for 
thee, and most lasting” (chapter XX, 129). To which the 
Prophet’s tradition might be added: “ Whosoever takes 
another’s land forcibly, he shall be thrust through seven 
layers of earth on the Day of Judgment.” 

Finally, if the people of Islam are to ask their Jurist- 
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Consultant for a ruling about their attitude towards a nation, _ 
saying: “ The leader of an adjoining nation 1s not elected, | 


according to the strict rules of Islamic democracy, and who 
cannot be removed as Yazid III offered to be dethroned when 


he said: ‘If I do not keep my word, you are free to depose ~ 
me... Should you, however, know a man of tried judgment, © 


who willingly offers you what I have offered, choose such an 
one, and if you so desire J shall be the first to do him homage 
and render him obedience’ ” ; or as Caliph Omar, of his own 


free will, invited the nation not to obey him if they did not — 


like what he commanded and to demand their right from him 
as the trustee of the State in virtue of universal suffrage of 
free men—free to form their own opinion on matters of 


general welfare ; or again like Caliph Malik who admitted the | 


right of a Mecca Jurist not to vote for the Caliph’s nominee 
whilst the Leader of the Faithful still lived for fear of influenc- 
ing the Electors’ judgment. If such a man is to be at the head 
of a State, who does not keep his international promises, has 
amalgamated into his territory the national heritage of other 
free-born people, and has actually launched an aggression 
upon those who were in treaty agreement with him; what 
will be the ruling of the Islamic Law? The only reply a 
Moslem Jurist can give is that fighting is enjoined upon the 
Faithful if the State so subjected happens to be an Islamic 
one. About such objects the Prophet had also fought, for he 
had Koranic injunctions which may be repeated here: 
“Permission to fight is given to those upon whom war is 
made, because they were oppressed . . .” (XXII, 39). Also: 
“What! will you not fight a people who broke their oaths 

. and they attacked you first . . .” (IX, 13). 

To be engaged in a war of self-defence against such in- 
justices of so extreme a kind is necessary in the cause of 
godliness against things of evil : whosoever falls in defence of 
that cause is regarded a martyr according to the Moslem 
conception, for the Cause is just. This ruling is obtainable 
because Islamic conception of law is based upon the right of 
man to perfect freedom of conscience and unqualified indi- 
vidual liberty to the extent that he, as a free man, has no right 
of self-disposal. 


IxpaL Ati SHAH. 


Wie BPE LE RYOr-SCOLLAND. 


HE literature of the eighteenth-century controversy 

between Christianity and Deism now makes, for the 

most part, dull reading. Only Butler’s Analogy and 
Hume’s Dialogues have survived as philosophical classics. 
There is at least one other product of this controversy, how- 
ever, which still deserves more attention than it receives— 
the ‘“‘ approved ” answer of Christianity from the other side 
of the border, that of Thomas Halyburton, Professor of 
Divinity from 1710 to 1712 in the New College, St. Andrews. 
Halyburton’s Natural Religion Insufficient and Revealed 
Necessary aims at proving that the proper religion for an 
intelligent man is an intelligently stated Christianity, that is 
to say a quite definite “ positive religion” different from 
other positive religions and opposed to them all. It is, he 
believes, simply not true that “‘ gentlemen, men of wit and 
reason,” have to have a “ fine, modish, reasonable religion ” 
of their own, abstracted from all positive religions and dis- 
tinguished from them as their “ natural,” “ rational” core 
and basis. “‘ Gentlemen” also must be brought to the point 
where each must be “ a Christian or an atheist ; or which is 
the same upon the matter, a man of no religion.” This 
“ special religion for the intelligentsia” is certainly by no 
means a dead issue to-day. 

The first “ hurdle” that Halyburton has to take—and it 
would still be the first today—is the apparent absurdity of 
thus singling out Christianity from the variety of positive 
religions offering themselves for our consideration. 


The Deists . . . would bear us in hand, that a choice is impossible 
to be made of any particular religion, till we have gone through, 
with such a particular examination of every pretender, and all 
things that can be said for or against it, as no man is able to make. 

. And so in effect, it is pretended impossible to be satisfied 
about the truth of any particular religion. 


But 
If this reasoning did hold, I should not doubt to make it appear 
that no truth whatever is to be received... . If we can be satisfied 
upon rational grounds about no truth, till we have heard and 
considered all, that not only has been said, but may be alleged 
against it; what truth can we believe? 
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I doubt very much whether either the argument or the answer 
need be put in any different terms to-day. If religion concerns 
the intelligence at all—if it is not a mere matter of feeling— 
it must be possible to distinguish true religion from false, and 
in standing on the truth, to defy all falsehoods whatsoever, no 
matter how varied they are nor how many people have held 
them, just as one does in any realm whatever in which know- 
ledge of the truth is possible. 

Halyburton goes on to point out that such a “ relativist ” 
argument can only serve one purpose. 


The intendment of such reasonings is obvious ; some men would 
cast us loose as to all religion, that we may be brought under a 
necessity to take up with any fancy they shall be pleased to offer 
us; aman that is sinking will take hold of the most slender twig. 
The papists have vigorously pursued this course in opposition to 
the protestants, to drive them into the arms of their infallible 
guide. 


In the nineteenth century F. D. Maurice warned Protestants 
against using the same tactics; and said that Dean Mansel’s 
argument that “ constitutive ” truth, real knowledge, was not 
to be had in religious matters, but only “ regulative ” truth, 
was playing into the hands of Roman Catholicism.* 

If other positive religions besides Christianity are examined, 
most of them can in fact be dismissed with relative ease. 
“The wisest of the heathens scarce ever pretended to satisfy 
themselves, much less others.” ‘Their religions were, 
generally speaking, calculated for other purposes, and look’d 
not so far as eternity.” Most positive religions claim no more 
than a local significance—they are expressions of the contacts 
made with the “ numinous ” in their own community. They 
do not even pretend to express a universal truth which all 
men are bound to believe. There are exceptions to this, 
Halyburton adds, in Mohammedanism and Judaism. He here 
hints at the fact emphasised by modern students of compara- 
tive religion, that all positive religions are either “ naturalis- 
tic” or “ religions of revelation,” and that the latter, for all 
practical purposes, only comprise Judaism, Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, which have definite historical connections 
with one another. Halyburton considers Mohammedanism 
condemned by the absurdities of the Koran, while none of his 


* F. D. Maurice, Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament, p. xi. 
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opponents are liable to be attracted by Judaism ; sothat there 
is now a “ straight run ”’ between the one “ religion of revela- 
tion ” worth considering, and the Deist “ religion of reason,” 
considered as a real attempt to give us absolute and universal 
truth, and stripped of the sophistical relativism with which it 
tries to trip its opponents. : 

His method of argument, as indicated by the title of his 
work, is what would now be called an “ eristic ” rather than 
an “ apologetic ” one, “ We have stood sufficiently long upon 
the defensive part ; we have repulsed their efforts against 
revelation. It now seems seasonable that we should act 
offensively, and try how they can defend their own religion, 
and whether they can give a good account of it, as has been 
done of christianity.” This course is demanded partly by the 
nature of his adversaries, who for the most part take little 
notice of the positive defences that Christianity has put up for 
itself, but continue to brush it aside, because “ they design 
not so much to conquer, as to disturb.” ‘‘ The best way to 
make such rovers keep at home is to carry the war into their 
own country and to ruin those retreats they betake themselves 
to when attacked.” But the same course is also indicated by 
the nature of the subject. Other defenders of the Christian 
revelation have tended to argue as if it merely “ completed ” 
the religious edifice which men could build by “ the light of 
nature ” ; but in point of fact Christianity involves a definite 
attack on “ natural religion.” The “ light of nature ” is not 
only insufficient, it is deceptive. 

This “ offensive ”? method does not mean, however, that the 
rules of argument by which we find our way to truth are to be 
relaxed. Halyburton does not think that “ any stick is good 
enough to beat Deists with,” though he is certainly setting 
out to beat them. But the original purpose of the whole work 
was “the satisfaction of the writer’s own mind about the 
question he had proposed. I entered not upon this inquiry with 
an eye to oppose any man, or triumph over adversaries, and 
so did industriously wave those catches, subtilties, and other 
niceties used frequently by writers of controversy. My only 
design was to find the truth.” The first “ Deist ” that he had 
had to track to his lair by this “ eristic ”? method was not 
Blount or Aikenhead or Lord Herbert, but Thomas Haly- 
burton. : 

The fundamental proposition to be thus attacked is that 
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there are certain fundamental beliefs—the being of God, the 
moral government of the world, etc.—which all men may 
arrive at by the natural light of reason, and which constitute 
all the religion they need. Halyburton’s task is to prove 
against this the “insufficiency” of “natural religion,” 
judging it by standards which his opponents themselves can 
be reasonably expected to accept, or be persuaded to accept. 
This does not mean that he accepts their set of tenets as a 
“ sufficient ” religion, and merely attempts to prove that 
these tenets can only be established by the help of a revela- 
tion, though he does attempt this too. He definitely does not 
think Deism in itself a “ sufficient ” religion ; but he believes 
that this can be shown to Deists even on their own criteria of 
what a sufficient religion must be. Nor does he assume that 
the Deists are right in thinking that they have arrived at even 
these criteria by their unassisted reason—he simply uses the 
criteria as an agreed measure of the sufficiency of “ natural 
religion,” and in point of fact believes that the Deists would 
never have thought of them—certainly not so clearly—apart 
from an influence from Christianity upon themselves of which 
they do not take account. His very first chapter is an his- 
torical account of the origin of Deism written with a view to 
indicating that it is not really the “ fine flower ” of universal 
intellectual progress which it purports to be, but a residuum 
left after a widespread degeneration of Christianity.* 

In determining whether the natural light of unassisted 
reason may enable men to frame a religion that comes up to 
these standards, Halyburton admits only one test—experi- 
ence. It is no use, he says, arguing, for instance, that if God is 
all that we believe Him to be, He must have left men with the 
power to arrive at such a religion. For 


1. It seems a little presumptuous for us to prescribe or measure 
what was fit for God to do, by what appears to us fit to have been 
done. ... 2. If in fact, what we think fit, or conjecture fit for God 
to have done, it be evident that God has not done, that he has given 
no such power or extent of it, as we judge necessary, our judgment 
is not only weakly founded, but plainly false; yea, and impious 
likewise ; for if God has done otherwise, it is certain the way we 


*Cf. J. Dickie, The Organism of Christian Truth (1931) (a theological textbook 
now used in Scottish divinity schools), p. 68: ‘‘‘ Natural Religion’ . . . has never 
existed as a religion, except as a residuum from, or attenuation of, some actual, positive 
religion.” 
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prescribed was not best, nor can we hold by our apprehension, 
whatever shews it is built on, without an implicit charge of folly 
upon God. 


Nor does he think it much use trying to prove what man’s 
rational powers can achieve by an inquiry into the intrinsic 
nature of those powers ; for there is no agreement and little 
chance of agreement as to what these powers are. So we must 
fall back upon experience, and 


Judge what man can do by what he has done. If not one has 
made sufficient discoveries of God, it is rash to say that anyone 
can by the mere light of nature make them... . It is strange to 
pretend that all are capable of that which none has done. 


The main “ insufficiencies ” in the actual achievements of 
natural religion thus studied, concern its “‘ discoveries of a 
deity,” its directions as to “‘ the solemn worship of God,” and 
its “‘ leaving us in the dark as to that wherein man’s happiness 
lies,” as to the “ means leading to future happiness,” as to a 
“rule of duty,” as to “ sufficient motives to duty,” and as to 
“ the origin of sin”’ and the “ means of obtaining pardon.” 
His handling of these different points may be illustrated by his 
discussion of the insufficiency of natural religion in its “ dis- 
coveries of a deity.” Just how much must we regard it as 
“ sufficient ” for a religion to tell us about God? Halyburton 
suggests that it must at least be enough to evoke in us the 
unigue kind of reverence which is God’s due—a reverence 
which must, for instance, be 


extensively superior to that paid to any of the creatures.... 
Every action is a dependent of God’s, and owes him homage. It 
is otherwise with men; for to one sort of men, we may owe 
respect in one sort of actions, and owe them none in another. A 
child, in filial duties, owes his father respect ; as a subject he owes 
his governor reverence ; and so of other instances of a like nature : 
But to no one creature is he in all respects subject, or obliged by 
every action to express any regard: And the reason is plain, he is 
subject to none of them in all respects, wherein he is capable of 
acting. But, with respect to God, the matter is quite otherwise : 
Whatever he has, is from God, and to him he is in all respects 
subject ; on him he every way depends. 


“ Natural religion ” is not “ sufficient ” if it does not save 
us from the kind of confusion which leads to every kind of 
respect being given to, let us say, a totalitarian dictator. Had 
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Halyburton lived today he would doubtless have made use of — 
the contemporary evidence that Christianity can withstand — 
this confusion when apparently little else can. He does, in © 
fact, when discussing the insufficiency of nature’s “ rule of © 
duty,” mention the part played by the idea of “ self-deifica-_ 
tion ” in the morality of such men as Seneca (and in that of 
Hinduism), and the exaggerated emphasis of pagan writers on 
“ national honour.” This confusion ends only when, as a 
recent Gifford lecturer has said, God in His revelation “‘ makes 
Himself known through Himself by distinguishing Himself in — 
the world from the world.”* 

In this chapter, however, Halyburton contents himself with 
indicating the more theoretical defects of even the best heathen 
philosophers, such as Plato, who were all “ shaky ” as to the 
complete dependence of the created world upon the Creator, 
and attributed a certain amount of independence, of “ neces- 
sary being,” to the matter with which He had to work. To 
quote one of his earlier fellow-Scots, John Wemyss of 
Lathocker, ‘‘ Man before his fall, could clearely make up this 
conclusion ; here is a world, therefore God hath made it, but 
since the fall he maketh not this conclusion clearely, for the 
greatest Philosophers thought the world to be eternall with 
God, and here they stucke as mice in pitch.” 

He also insists that the condition of ‘‘ vulgar heathenism ” 
is relevant to his argument, and that if the beliefs of the 
philosophers could not spread to the common people that was 
a very serious “ insufficiency ” in natural religion. The ten- 
dency of natural religion to become a matter for “ specialists ”’ 
—be they priests or “ gentlemen ”—is something very dan- 
gerous. Halyburton had the Reformation not far behind him, 
and the overthrowing of the “ engine suited only unto the 
selfish design of the villainous priests, who, that they may 
have the conduct of men’s souls, and so the management of 
their estates, have endeavoured to hoodwink man, and make 
him brutish, where he should be most rational ; and that they 
may have the best, they make him present God with the blind 
and the lame, which his soul abhors.”’? He was the heir of men 
who had fought for an educated ministry and educated con- 
gregations, for a faith that would not accommodate itself to 
the ignorance and natural superstition of men but had striven 


* Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 21. 
} John Weemse, The Portraiture of the Image of God in Man (1632), p. 74. 
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to bring all men up to its own level and give all their birth- 
right—and had succeeded as no religious group had done 
outside the Jewish-Christian heritage. 

No doubt he remembered how John Knox had written to 
the Scottish “Commonalty,” “Neither would I that ye 
should esteme the Reformation and care of Religion lesse to 
appertain to you, because ye are no Kinges, Rulers, Judges, 
Nobils, nor in auctoritie.” And he had made this appeal 
because he believed that those to whom he wrote were 
“ Goddes creatures, created and formed to his own image and 
similitude, for whose redemption was shed the most pretious 
blood of the onlie beloved Sonne of God, to whome he hath 
commaunded his gospell and glad-tidinges to be preached, and 
for whom he hath prepared the heavenlie inheritance.”* 
Apart from the “ gospell and glad-tidinges ” that constitute 
the Christian revelation, this ‘‘ democracy ” in religion does 
not exist. 

Halyburton then goes on to mention the use to which men 
have put their “ natural reason ” after they have “ had access 
to the scriptures,” and “since the christian religion has 
obtained in the world.” “ And here,” he says, ‘“‘ it must be 
owned, that since that time philosophers have much improven 
natural theology, and given a far better account of god and 
demonstrated many of his attributes from reason, that were 
little known before, to the confusion of atheists.”’ He thinks 
these demonstrations should not be over-rated, and they do 
not in themselves build up a “ sufficient ” religion—they are, 
for example, not very certain, and often incomprehensible to 
the ordinary man—but he has no desire to detract from them 
in their due place. 

He cannot believe, however, that it is a mere coincidence 
that these remarkable developments of natural theology, on 
which the Deists themselves have drawn, should have taken 
place within, and not outside, the sphere illuminated by 
revelation—that they should have been begun, to all intents 
and purposes, by Augustine, under the influence of Hebrew 
ideas, and continued by men like Anselm and Aquinas, within 
the boundaries of the Christian Church. “ The accurate sys- 
tems of natural theology have come from christian philo- 
sophers, who do readily own that the scripture points them, 
not only to the notions of god they therein deliver, but also 

* The Works of ¥ohn Knox, Laing’s Edition, Vol. IV, p. 526. 
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to many of the proofs likewise, and that their reasons, if not 
thus assisted, would have failed them as much, as that of the 
old philosophers did them.”* He adds to this that the more 
“‘ watered-down ” Christianity becomes, the weaker becomes 
its “ natural theology,” as in the case of “ the Socinians and 
some others,” who *‘ do give most lame and defective accounts 
of god.” 

By heaping together pieces of empirical evidence of this 
kind Halyburton builds up a case against “ natural religion ” 
which still remains a weighty one. His work is probably as 
typical of the Church of Scotland’s approach to Deism as 
Butler’s is of the approach of the Church of England ; and it 
deserves at least as careful a hearing in England as the 
Analogy has always had in Scotland. 

ARTHUR N. Prior. 


_* CE, again, J. Dickie, op. cit., p. 68: “ (The theistic proofs) do not produce convic- 
tion, except where the existence of God is already admitted.” 


TOE SPANISH COURT PHYSICIAN: 
BD ccs period of Spanish history covering the sixteenth 


century and the early seventeenth is often called the 

“Golden Age.” Such hyperbole may be explained (or 
excused) with regard to those who seem to have coined the 
term: the feeble bearers of a great tradition. The Spaniards 
of the eighteenth century and in part those of the nineteenth 
had little to be proud of except their past history. The first 
_modern Empire, the Spain of Charles I and of Philip II, had 
turned into the poorest, the least enlightened, the worst- 
organised corner of western civilisation. A diagram of Spain’s 
history in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries would, as a 
whole, show an ascending tendency. The beholder of Spain’s 
past from the more elevated standpoint of newly rising 
standards of Spanish life is less willing to accept the Golden 
Age as a period of flawless brilliancy. 

In 1886 the Spanish physician Dr. Luis Comenge y Ferrer 
drew a diagram to illustrate the development of Spanish 
medicine in relation to the status of medical science in other 
countries. In this diagram the line symbolising Spanish 
medicine tops the picture between the years 1050 and 1400 
(the period of Arabic medicine), and after a decline suddenly 
rises about 1500, soars above the lines representing 
other countries, only to drop again in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century beneath the level of Italy and of 
France. 

The careers and achievements of Spain’s leading physicians 
were closely connected with the deeds of their royal masters. 
The politics, wars and conquests of the monarchs, the ad- 
ventures of Spanish seamen, the ever-growing religious 
fanaticism of the period, all influenced Spanish medicine. 
Each of the great doctors bears the imprint of the grandeur 
and also of the inherent evils of his period. There are in- 
genious innovators among them, men who opened up new 
vistas, yet at the same time they remained blinded by super- 
stition. None had the strength to make a decisive stand 
against the religious fanaticism which was one of the main 
destructive forces of Great Spain ; none had the independence 
to speak to overbearing princes who were toying with their 
health as well as with affairs of state. 

No man of medicine won fame under the rule of Queen 
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Isabella (1474-1504), the monarch who founded Spain’s unity 
and strength. When her only son, Juan, fell ill soon after his 
marriage to the Austrian Princess Margaret and the phy- 
sicians recommended the Prince should be separated for a 
short while from his too beloved bride, Isabella annulled the 
medical decree and did it “in the name of God,” that God 
by whom they had been brought together. Isabella was a 
robust woman, although she died at the early age of fifty- 
three, after a short period of heart trouble. 

Charles V, Isabella’s grandson and real successor, and his 
son and heir Philip II, kept numbers of doctors busy, con- 
ferred wealth and titles on them, but seldom obeyed doctor’s 
orders. One of the court physicians of Carlos Invictus be- 
queathed his (and his colleagues’) grievances to posterity in 
a letter which runs as follows: ‘ It is necessary to induce him 
to believe that measures that ought to be taken are to be 
taken on his own suggestion, and that it is for me to accept 
his orders.”” Charles did not shrink from forging medical 
prescriptions so as to enjoy his gluttonous meals undisturbed 
by the warnings of the gentlemen of his table; his appetite 
outstripped his gout. The post of a Medico de Camara was 
much sought for. The salaries amounted to about 100,000 
maravedi yearly, and the intimacy with the monarch implied 
in the post was inestimable. The Medico de Camara had 
admission to the king’s apartments without special permit, 
and the king’s ear was nearer to a medical courtier’s intrigues 
than to any others. Men who showed character outside the 
palace turned meek before those who claimed to be more 
than mere kings of a land. The kings of Great Spain pretended 
to be God’s own representatives on earth, the defenders of 
Christianity. 

The story of the illness of Joanna the Mad (the daughter of 
Isabella and mother of Charles V) sounds like an appalling 
medical failure, but to some extent it may be explained by 
the particular relationship between a Spanish court physician 
and his royal patient. It was indeed a case of sham treatment 
for thesake of appearances. Joanna wasan invalid for forty-six 
years. Her life was passed in darkened rooms, her moods 
alternating between dumb melancholy and outbursts of rage, 
of self-accusation, of charging her ladies-in-waiting with 
villainies they had never committed, such as the soiling of a 
crucifix or cursing the name of Christ. The people of Spain 
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knew that their Queen was demented and that they were 
ruled first by her father Ferdinand and then by her son 
Charles, but no official statement of her insanity was ever 
made. The first outward indication of her derangement was 
her insensate passion for and jealousy of her husband Philip 
the Fair. His sudden premature death (1506) kindled her 
feelings still further and no one prevented the mourning 
procession through Castile with Philip’s open coffin and 
Joanna’s extravagant love-making to the corpse. A Queen of 
Spain was too great a person to be admittedly mad. Joanna 
sank to imbecility and her limbs were paralysed, but the 
appearance of reverence was retained. The doctors’ only 
measure in the later years was to keep her in a remote country 
palace. At that time the whole world regarded lunacy as sin 
and shame rather than as an illness. 

The contemporary physician Christopher de la Vega wrote 
on the subject of dealing with people “ demented by love ” as 
follows: “. .. They shall be cheered up by all means. Let 
them travel and visit spas, let them attend parties. Don’t 
forget that the sure way to cure them is a thorough change of 
environment....” Yet Joanna was kept in seclusion, and her 
physician, Mosen Ferrer, prided himself on having secured her 
peace of mind. Dr. de la Vega must have been an advanced 
thinker among more traditional mental healers of the period, 
who were often called Conjuradores de Nublados (‘ Con- 
jurers of clouded minds”). Conjuring was indeed their 
method. To the credit of contemporary Spanish knowledge 
in matters of mental treatment is the case of Don Quixote. 
Cervantes is supposed to have thoroughly studied monomania 
before having given expression to it in art. His hero illustrates 
the career of a monomaniac in all the consecutive stages of the 
disease. 

In 1516, when Charles V left the Netherlands to take over 
the regency in Spain bequeathed to him by his grandfather, 
one of his attendants was Dr. Luis Marliano, a medical man 
of Italian origin. A Spanish prince of the “ Golden Age ” had 
gentlemen of various tongues in his suite, representing the 
many provinces of the Spanish Empire. Each of the cavaliers 
was a man of varied parts. Marliano rendered diplomatic 
services. He invented Charles’ famous slogan “ Plus Ultra,” 
indicating that there could be no limit set to the ambitions of 
the heir of half Europe and the first American colonies. 
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Greater doctors and greater statesmen followed Dr. Marliano 
in the suite of Charles. 

A remarkable figure was Dr. Andrea Laguna, whom the 
frequency of wars, of political crises and of epidemics caused 
to move about the empire. Charles spent two decades of his 
reign travelling between provinces and battlefields, and with 
the Emperor went his doctor. To Metz in Germany he came 
just in time to combat an epidemic of pestilential fever ; 
in the Netherlands a strong man was needed to suppress a 
political upheaval and the Emperor deemed Dr. Laguna 
to be the right dictator for the danger spot ; back to Germany 
he went, to the University of Cologne, to act as orator on the 
theme of “‘ Europe the Unfortunate.” The speech was a 
dramatic performance. Laguna dressed in black garments and 
appeared in a hall draped with black hangings. From a pulpit 
in the form of a tomb he lamented the endless wars between 
France and the Spanish-Austrian Empire of the Habsburgs. 
He called Europe “ that infirm and desperate woman.” This 
display of statesmanship before the audience of the world was 
followed by a period in an idyllic country house, the Tusculum, 
near Rome, where Cicero had lived. Here the doctor turned 
poet. He translated a comedy of Lucian in which the insuper- 
able power of the gout was given its classical comment. Then 
followed a period of science, and Dr. Laguna composed com- 
mentaries to writings of Aristotle and Galen. 

Another striking personality in the galaxy of Charles V was 
Dr. Nicolas Monardes from Seville. He, too, was a man of 
extraordinary versatility, but on Spanish-Quixotic lines 
rather than in the Classic-Humanistic style of the Renais- 
sance. Dr. Monardes, a respectable medical man, became a 
familiar figure on the embankments of Seville, where the boats 
from The Indies (America) were landing. A motley crowd 
used to wait for the boats, for the gold, the slaves, the exotic 
plants they brought. The unknown lands across the seas were 
stirring the imagination of the people, and Dr. Monardes was 
one among the many who were seduced by visions of riches. 
He joined the firm of Nufiez de Herrera who specialised in the 
thriving business of buying negroes in Africa and selling them 
to America, where labourers were needed in the metal mines 
which the Spanish Treasury bled to exhaustion. This enter- 
prise led to substantial debts, possibly because of the more imag- 
inative than commercial aptitudes of the doctor-tradesman 
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Monardes. He fell back on science and became a bene- 
factor of humanity by discovering the curative values of 
many of the newly imported simples. Any kind of illness, in 
his view, has its antidote in some sort of herb; he strongly 
commended herbal treatment instead of the usual ruthless 
bleeding and aperients. So far Dr. Monardes was a man of 
scientific research, but he was also steeped in superstition. 
He held that precious stones, especially pearls, were an 
antidote to any kind of poison, and also helped as medicine 
in cases of heart disease, fever, plague, and last but not least, 
in treatments for rejuvenation. 

Under the war-waging Charles V surgery was a promising 
field for a doctor. Dr. Daza Chacon was called to the post of 
Medico de Camara for services rendered to the imperial army 
in Flanders. His treatment of gunshot wounds (the gun was 
then a novelty) had made him famous. He objected to the un- 
conditional extraction of bullets. (Don John of Austria’s death, 
for instance, was due to loss of blood caused by the doctors’ 
eager search for a bullet in which his flesh was cut to shreds.) 
Contemporary physicians were greatly concerned to devise 
anti-gunshot measures. They regarded the new bullet of 
100 lb. weight which endangered twenty to thirty soldiers 
at one blow as a menace to mankind. 

Philip II (1556-98) not only employed numbers of Medicos 
de Camara but showed his interest in medicine by taking the 
chair at medical discussions and patronising the publication 
of medical manuals. Dr. Mercato, one of Philip’s most cele- 
brated doctors, was a specialist in diphtheria. His nickname, 
“The Spanish Thomas Aquinas,” meant to some a title of 
honour, to others a derisive indication of his conservative 
methods. Dr. Francisco Valles was another versatile figure in 
the Renaissance style, an ardent student of classic philosophy 
as well as a many-sided physician. He advised his colleagues 
to rely on their own experience and judgment rather than on 
the theories of Galen and Hippocrates, whom the majority 
still regarded as oracular authorities. 

Spanish medicine proved its value in various subjects: in 
epidemiology (plague and diphtheria), in diseases of the 
urethra, in the struggle against the new scourge of syphilis. 
In 1555 the first Spanish chair of Anatomy was founded in 
Valladolid. It was an event in those days, when the dissecting 
of the human body was generally thought of as sacrilege. The 
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founder and first holder of the Spanish professorship of 
Anatomy was Dr. Guevara. In his lectures on the circulation 
of the blood he compared the réle of the heart in the human 
body with that held in the world by the Pope; the brain 
with that of the Emperor; the liver was related to the 
Turkish Sultan. Spanish authors claim that Dr. Servet of 
Aragon was the forerunner of Harvey, and that he had come 
near to disclosing the flow of blood between heart and lungs 
by means of vessels and not through a porous wall of the 
heart, as was generally thought in his time. One Spanish 
physician should be mentioned particularly for his work on 
syphilis, not so much for his medical distinction but because 
of the singular artistic style with which he conveyed his 
theory. Dr. Lopez Villalobos chose the form of poetry, the 
stanza, for his description of syphilis. He belonged to the 
school which opposed the theory of the American origin of 
the disease. 

The royal patients of Spain’s Golden Age were tainted with 
hereditary diseases. Joan’s madness had been foreshadowed 
by her maternal grandmother’s melancholy. Charles V 
suffered from epilepsy ; his gout was at times so terrific that 
he had to be tied to his horse during campaigns. His lower 
jaw was disproportionately big and heavy, so that he could 
hardly close his mouth and his breathing and chewing were 
hindered. His tendency to melancholy was not the least of 
his ailments. Philip II] showed similar ill-health. The Tuscan 
ambassador did not hesitate to compare the monarch on 
whose empire the sun never set with goats, hares and other 
timid animals which react with diarrhoea to a sudden fright. 
This cynical remark may give a clue to the exaggerated stern- 
ness with which Philip II cloaked himself. He was in the 
habit of greeting visitors, intimidated in the presence of the 
so mighty master, by saying “‘ Compose yourself!” Perhaps 
his words were meant to ease his own disquiet. 

The medical reports on Don Carlos contradict Schiller’s 
presentation of him as a prince led to catastrophe by a 
disappointment in love. When Elisabeth of France, who had 
been betrothed to Carlos, entered Spain as Philip’s bride and 
thus as Carlos’ stepmother, the young prince was sent to 
Alcala de Henares for “ a change of air.”’ Here, it is said, he 
made love to a country lass, and when he once tried to catch 
her he fell down a flight of stairs and injured his skull. An 
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illness of three months and a dangerous operation followed. 
Don Carlos unquestionably had inherited a share of the 
mental derangement of his ancestors, and his abnormal state 
of mind cannot be blamed upon the loss of his bride to his 
father. 

The history of the treatments used in curing Philip III, 
Philip IV and Charles II, the later Spanish rulers of the 
Habsburg dynasty, is nothing but a record of superstition. 
Processions with holy images, endless chants and exorcism of 
evil spirits were the methods applied to any royal disease, 
culminating in the application of holy relics to the patient’s 
body. Spanish life as a whole degenerated in the seventeenth 
century into exuberance of form without content, and medi- 
cine shared in this general depreciation. In 1613 a royal 
edict commanded that physicians should henceforth refrain 
from superfluous “ curiosity ” and confine themselves to the 
teaching of the Classics. Thus it only remained to the doctors 
to seek self-expression in finding new words for worn-out 
ideas. 

Auma St. WITTLin. 
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THE ENGLISH ARE DPHEY 
DEMOCRATS? 


OME years ago a compatriot of the present writer had 

the temerity to publish a book on England under the 

title, The English: are they human? It is a provoking 
question, but the implied mockery may seem mild compared 
with the paraphrase which I have dared to choose as my title. 
Yet the offending question needs to be put. For to the foreign 
observer, at any rate, the answer is not as self-evident as one 
would expect. 

First of all it is the outward aspects of England’s social 
and political life which strike him as being difficult to reconcile — 
with his native notions of what a democratic society should 
look like. On all sides he sees evidence of an aristocratic form 
of life, a great style and a social hierarchy almost feudal in 
its gradation of the three estates, lords, gentlemen and people. 
He goes to Ascot, the Derby, or any one of those occasions 
where the three estates come together, united and yet 
separated under that typically English device : 1” equo unitas. 
On one side of the racecourse the élite in the distinctive 
uniform of their class, as handsome and elegant a throng as 
is to be seen anywhere in the world. On the other side, 
among the fair booths and crowding around the shouting 
bookies, the people: raw, noisy, but obviously thoroughly 
enjoying itself. Yet in spite of this violent contrast, in spite 
of the self-assurance bordering on disdain with which the élite 
parades its glory and its wealth before the admiring gaze of the 
people, not a trace of envy or rancour among the good- 
natured democrats on the other side. The foreigner wit- 
nessing this fascinating spectacle marvels that a society 
which can and does present this delightful scene, so strongly 
reminiscent of the aristocratic past, can be described as 
democratic. 

True, he may have seen an outwardly similar scene at 
Longchamps or Saratoga, but there the thought that all this 
seemed difficult to reconcile with his notions of a democratic 
society did not present itself. There the feeling of historical 
continuity with an aristocratic past was lacking. There the 
display of style and splendour seemed largely but a vain and 
artificial froth superimposed on a truly democratic society. 
Not so in England. Wherever the foreign visitor to England 
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meets with the social manifestations of the élite, he is struck 
by the ever-recurring thought that this society with its aris- 
tocratic style of life, with its great country houses and its 
great hostesses, with its centre in London and its ramifications 
in the counties, unofficially still exercises much of the power 
formerly officially and constitutionally possessed by that 
narrower aristocracy out of which and around which it has 
grown. He cannot but notice that in England society and 
politics are not, as in other democracies, two separate worlds. 
He sees that Cabinet Ministers are continually dining or 
spending their week-ends at the great houses in London or in 
the country. He learns to appreciate the great réle played in 
English political life by club-land where the constitutional 
rulers come in frequent and friendly contact with that society 
which may and does include new wealth as well as old names, 
but whose code of values, style, outlook or Weltanschauung 
remain patterned on the model of its inner circle and his- 
torical core, the old aristocracy. He realises that the two 
worlds of politics and society are so inextricably, because 
traditionally, intermingled that those who would play a réle 
as a constitutional power at Westminster cannot escape the 
frequent contact with the unconstitutional powers of St. 
James’s, Mayfair and Belgravia. Finally, remembering the 
illuminating example of a once fiery radical turned mellow 
under these subtle and restraining influences, he begins to 
understand that it would take a fanatically one-sided, ruth- 
lessly intolerant, and therefore very un-English politician not 
to succumb in some degree to the charm, the grand style, 
sometimes even the mature wisdom of the best representa- 
tives of this traditional and inescapable society. 

Perhaps even more striking than the prominent, not to say 
dominant, position of the “ quality ” is the respect, even the 
admiration, in which this Beau Monde continues to be held by 
the democratic people of England. The outward signs of this 
admiring interest of the third estate in the activities of their 
social superiors are too abundant and obvious to escape 
notice. There are the crowds at theatrical first-nights and 
fashionable weddings, waiting patiently to catch a glimpse of 
the Great. There is the considerable amount of space devoted 
to the doings of society in the popular press. There are the 
numerous society weeklies, filled almost entirely with 

photographs of the Beau Monde and eagerly read in 
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innumerable servants’ halls and kitchen basements all over 
the country. 

Even before the foreign visitor has had an opportunity to 
wonder at these things he is, in another way, forcibly struck 
by the English democrat’s natural acknowledgment of the 
social hierarchy. At his very first contact with England he 
finds himself addressed by the customs or immigration official 
as “ Sir” (at least if he looks sufficiently like a gentleman), 
and he quickly discovers that no one would be more surprised 
than the official himself if he should reciprocate the com- 
pliment. He learns not to translate his French “ Pardon, 
monsteur,? “ Merci, monsieur” into a literal “‘ Sorry, sir,” 
“Thank you, sir,” when addressing the Customs official or 
any member of the “ ungentry.” He learns also not to be sur- 
prised at the unfailing courtesy of the taxi-driver, the bus 
conductor or the policeman, whose American colleagues would 
in nine cases out of ten rather bite off their tongue than for- 
sake their democratic birthright by addressing him as “ Sir.” 

Thus, in these usages of common parlance, is revealed to 
him the strong class-consciousness which still pervades every 
section of democratic England, a class-consciousness, not in 
the perverted Marxian sense of class-antagonism, but in the 
feudalistic sense of knowing oneself to belong to a certain 
class without making that a reason for hating every other 
class. The English democrat, he discovers, is rarely if ever an 
egalitarian. His democratic feelings never express themselves 
in the aggressive ‘‘ I am as good as you are” attitude which 
his cousins on the other side of the Atlantic are wont to adopt. 
His manners have not suffered from the conquest of equal 
rights. If it appears to the foreigner that his attitude towards 
the upper classes leaves something to be desired it is not 
because of lack of courtesy, but rather because of an occasional 
tendency to excessive deference, sometimes amounting to 
servility. It is this deferential attitude towards the upper 
classes, especially noticeable in rural England, and even more 
its acceptance by those classes as part of the natural order of 
things which the foreign visitor often finds it difficult to under- 
stand and which sometimes inspires him to vent his not 
altogether incomprehensible irritation in books like With 
Malice towards Some, or in a film like Ruggles of Red Gap. 

There remains another feature of English democracy which 
is apt to cause the foreigner considerable surprise. I refer to 
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the unbroken connection of the aristocracy—in the wider 
sense of the historical upper class—with the political life of 
the nation, its active and official participation in the business 
of government. Whereas in other democracies the “ best 
people” mostly keep aloof from politics, Westminster con- 
tinues to attract them in considerable numbers. For statistical 
proof of this statement I may refer the reader to the in- 
teresting figures in Tory M.P. This analysis of the social 
and economic composition of the Ministry and the Conserva- 
tive Party in the House of Commons certainly points to the 
presence of a very much stronger aristocratic element in the 
body politic than is to be found in any other democracy. 

A word must be said about one more highly important 
side of English life where the aristocratic influence still pre- 
vails : education. Institutions like Eton and Harrow, whose 
governing body and faculty are still so largely recruited from 
the cream of English society, and whose educational ideal 
remains the production of gentlemen, may not receive more 
than an infinitesimal fraction of the English people within 
their portals, but their influence radiates very far beyond 
their proverbial playing-fields. For the code of conduct, 
the standards and moral values which they inculcate, in short 
the public school spirit, historically the educational ideal of a 
ruling class, remains to a large extent the moral pattern and 
the model for the entire nation. 

To sum up, active participation of the traditional élzte in 
the political life of the nation often amounting to direct or 
indirect leadership, a powerful and admired society with a 
great style and aristocratic train de vie, a strongly developed 
class-consciousness in all three estates; these three seem to 
the foreigner to be the special characteristics of English 
democracy, distinguishing it from all other free societies. He 
could, no doubt, find still other differences. He could point 
to the fact that, due to the English form of franchise, and the 
two-party system (three, if one must be polite to those who 
are down and out), the parliament of the world’s model 
democracy is both qualitatively and quantitatively one of the 
most unrepresentative institutions of its kind. He could 
remind himself that the sovereignty of parliament in which 
Mill and Bagehot used to glory has to-day become largely 
fictitious, that parliamentary government has been replaced 
by Cabinet dictatorship, that the Prime Minister can govern 
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according to his lights in the safe knowledge that—except 
in the case of issues touching the heart and soul of the nation 
—his disciplined majority can always be relied upon to sanc- 
tion his decisions. 

But, unlike some native critics, the foreign observer might 
see in these seemingly undemocratic aspects rather a sign of 
healthy growth than of stunted development. Thus he could 
argue that the transformation of parliamentary government 
into Cabinet dictatorship, which has accompanied the tre- 
mendous extension of the scope of government, is but another 
example of the English genius for adaptation without which 
no society can hope to survive. Again, in the refusal to carry 
democratic theory to the logical conclusion of proportional 
representation he could detect that sound political instinct 
which has always avoided the mistake of attempting to force 
a living organism into a theoretical strait-jacket. Whatever 
the validity of these views, the theoretical flaws in the English 
system may well seem justified by the practical results, the 
efficiency and stability of government which often seems sadly 
lacking in democracies whose machinery was constructed with 
more regard for the logical niceties of democratic theory. 

What is of special interest to the foreigner, however, and 
what makes him wonder whether England can really be called 
a democracy, is not these technical peculiarities but the spirit, 
the appearance, and the living content of the social and 
political organism. Reflecting on the dominant position of the 
“best people ” in many fields of English life, or on the class- 
consciousness pervading all sections of the English people, he 
is only too easily induced to join the chorus of those native 
critics who never stop reviling England’s “ sham democracy.” 

But is it a sham? The answer depends on the meaning 
attached to that much-abused word “ democracy.” If by 
“democracy ” is meant a system of government, a piece of 
political machinery, based on certain elementary principles 
concerning individual liberty and equality of rights, then the 
accusation is certainly unfounded. But to thecritics that is not 
the whole content of the term “ democracy.”” When they use 
it they are thinking, perhaps unconsciously, of that vast 
complex of sociological theories and ideals centred round the 
cry: Liberté, égalité, fraternité. To them a democracy is only 
worthy of the name when next to liberté it has also embodied 
at least the spirit and the appearance (if not the substance) 
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of the other two factors of the triad. Thinking in terms of 
this eighteenth-century castle in Spain, with its strong revo- 
lutionary association, they are bound to view the democracy 
of England, where all the stress is laid on the first factor of 
the triad, and where leadership is still so largely in the hands 
of the traditional upper class, as a very lop-sided affair. 

It is this lop-sidedness and this continued influence of an 
aristocratic element which they object to when talking of 
England’s “sham democracy.” And it is because of these 
same characteristics that the foreign democrat, whose native 
thinking is likewise coloured by the revolutionary triad and 
the doctrine of the Rights of Man, is at first often tempted 
to join in these facile accusations. Only when he recalls that 
these doctrines never crossed the Channel, when he remembers 
to view the present as the outcome of the past, only then will 
he begin to understand and appreciate much in English 
democracy that at first seemed paradoxical and undemocratic 
by his own very different standards. 

Thus history gives him the clue to many a puzzling 
question. Why, he asks, do the democratic people of England 
elect such a surprisingly large number of members of the 
traditional upper class as their rulers and representatives ? 
Why is this class still able to take such an active and important 
part in the government of the nation? Partly, Clio answers, 
because this class has never really failed the nation as it has 
done in other countries. Because, with the good horseman- 
ship for which its members are renowned, it has always 
known when to give the people their head and has thus avoided 
having the reins snatched out of its hands. Because, as 
Trevelyan says, it “ never retired to its tents in anger at lost 
privileges but went down in the street to appeal to the 
masses.” Because, partly due to primogeniture, partly to 
good sense, this class never shut itself off from the world 
below, but has always absorbed and assimilated the new 
elements that came to the foreground, thus being continually 
strengthened and reinvigorated, thus also continually keeping 
its finger on the pulse of the nation. Finally, because through 
centuries of governing England, and on the whole governing 
as well as could be expected from fallible human beings, this 
class has established the tradition of its right to govern. 

Then there is that other puzzling question which is bound 
to rise in the mind of every foreign visitor. How is it that the 
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free people of democratic England still show such an ingrained 
respect for the traditional social hierarchy ? Why has the 
conquest of political freedom and equal rights not been accom- 
panied by the emergence of a strongly egalitarian spirit ? The 
answer this time is psychological as well as historical. His- 
torical inasmuch as the absence of egalitarianism is no doubt 
at least partly to be ascribed to the failure of the doctrines of 
the Rights of Man to strike a response across the Channel. 
Psychological inasmuch as this failure in turn is partly due to 
the Englishman’s native disdain for abstract theory. The 
would-be Rousseaus who tried to spread the French creed in 
England never received more than scant attention. For just 
as the British working man of to-day is more interested in the 
practical work of his trade union leaders than in the theories 
of Sorel, Hegel, Nietzsche or even Marx, so the common 
people of an earlier time showed far more interest in the 
leadership of the thoroughly practical Cobbett than in the 
agitation of the ideological Tom Paine. 

Finally there is this. Whereas in France and the U.S. the 
conquest of political freedom is historically associated with 
strongly egalitarian notions, the historical associations which 
it evokes in the mind of the Englishman are of an entirely 
different character. When the French democrat prides him- 
self on having achieved the dignity and responsibility of 
political freedom he inevitably thinks of the Tricolore and all 
the revolutionary ideals it stood for. Similarly, when the 
American glories in his liberties he thinks, as on Thanksgiving 
Day, of the founding of a truly egalitarian community or, as 
on the Fourth of July, of its vindication against the aristo- 
cratic oligarchy overseas, or lastly of the rededication at 
Gettysburg of this community “ where all men are born free 
and equal.” For both these peoples the concept of political 
freedom is historically, and therefore psychologically, associ- 
ated with thoughts and memories of egalitarianism. 

Not so in England. When the Englishman prides himself 
on having achieved freedom long before anyone else or when 
he is exhorted to “ preserve the glorious heritage for which his 
ancestors have fought,” the historical reference is not, as in 
France or the U.S.A., to freedom in the sense of the sovereignty 
of the people but to the sovereignty of parliament, to the 
victory of an aristocratic oligarchy over the Crown. The 
“struggle for freedom” to him means Magna Charta, the 
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Civil War, the Glorious Revolution. It means the struggle of 
an upper class against the central power, often supported by 
the people, frequently beneficial to the people inasmuch as it 
was a struggle for the preservation of law and civil rights, but 
never led by the people, never waged on behalf of the political 
sovereignty of the people. 

Moreover, the Englishman in talking about his ancestors’ 
fight for freedom usually considers the struggle closed and 
freedom won with the final victory of Parliament over George 
III; in other words he identifies freedom rather with the 
protection of law and civil rights by an aristocratic oligarchy 
than with the political enfranchisement of a later day. His- 
torically, therefore, the concept of freedom in England seems 
as closely associated with the sovereignty of parliament, that 
_ is to say the rule of an upper class, as in France and America 
it is associated with the eighteenth-century notions of the 
sovereignty of the people. Therein lies no doubt a partial ex- 
planation for the fact that, when the civil liberties of the 
English people, for centuries safeguarded by an aristocratic 
parliament, were at last supplemented by the grant of equality 
of political rights, this new measure of freedom was not felt as 
a tremendous liberation justifying an outburst of egalitarian 
feeling, nor seized upon as a means to snatch leadership out 
of the hands of the established ruling class. 

In the light of history, then, it becomes possible to give 
some answer to the question which inspired this article. I 
would submit that it must be a positive answer, that the 
unigue English conception of democracy, as it has emerged 
and is still emerging out of centuries of unbroken develop- 
ment, is one of which no free man need feel ashamed. Avoiding 
equally the delusions of egalitarianism and “ popular govern- 
ment” the English seem to me to have evolved a society 
where all men are free and equal before the law, where the 
ethical values of democracy, freedom of conscience and per- 
sonal responsibility, as well as the cultural values of an aristo- 
cratic style of life are allowed to flower freely, and where at 
the same time leadership remains to some extent in the hands 
of an upper class, no doubt like every other class possessed of 
vast imperfections, but none the less in many respects better 
qualified than any other for the task of keeping England true 
to its great and beneficial tradition of evolutionary de- 

velopment. J. H. Hurzinea. 


AGAINST RACE-MADNESS: FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


S long as there is a specific Semitism there will always 
be its antithesis, Anti-Semitism. Only a classless 
society will eliminate existing sources of friction, the 

cause of former conflicts and wars. This truth is as old as 
Marxism itself, since Marx gave utterance to his thoughts on 
the Jewish Question. These thoughts are still true to-day. 
The Jews were persecuted by Asiatic despots, by Roman 
Czsars, by English kings and Austrian emperors, by half-mad 
Bavarians and German lackeys. Hatred and persecution is 
not a new thing for the Jews. Two thousand years ago they 
were cast to the wild beasts in the Circus Maximus ; to-day 
they are thrown to uniformed S.S. troopers. Torture and 
sacrifice remain the same ; only the methods and the torturers 
have changed. 

Reason revolts against this mass production of race-hatred, 
but it is one of the bitterest disappointments of our time that 
those who raise their voices against it are so few. The majority 
fear the proscription lists of the pogrom-makers that are already 
being drawn up in other countries in order soon to be publicly 
transformed according to the will of the “ noble” Aryans. 
Wisdom, often the mother of cowardice, leaves the Jews to 
themselves and even all of them do not always venture to 
protest. One collects, one gives, one helps, but they are drops 
of water on a hot stone that is made to glow even more 
brightly by the demoralised and mendacious policy of our day. 
“Whose turn next?” whisper the Liberals of the still free 
countries as they anxiously scan the faces of the dictators, 
while the attitude of the great masses remains expectant as 
before, that is, dangerous and ambiguous. 

These preliminary remarks are necessary in order to 
introduce the experiment that a compatriot of Hitler had 
undertaken, perhaps in an ingenious anticipation of rescuing 
his fatherland—Austria—which no longer exists to-day. 
Hermann Bahr, born on July 1gth, 1863, in Linz, died on 
January 9th, 1934, in Munich, already the “ capital of the 
Movement,” is unjustly forgotten to-day. Not his work, 
which attained to some hundred volumes, was the essential 
result of his life, but the intensity of his changed opinions 
made him into a symbol of the last fifty years. His motto 
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was a saying of Goethe: “ If the people believe I am still in 
_ Weimar, then I am already in Erfurt!” And Hermann Bahr 
was often in many Erfurts. He began as a Social Democrat. 
Then he was an atheist, a member of the “ Burschenschaft,” a 
pan-German, a naturalist, a symbolist and impressionist. 
Later he became a liberal, clerical, Austrian monarchist, and 
died as a convinced Catholic. A kindly fate shielded him from 
a final transformation into a Nazi. As already indicated, his 
books are forgotten, his dramas are no longer staged, although 
they are gay and still of some interest, his ten volumes of 
diaries are read only by literary historians, for their wealth 
of information and ideas, his novels have been replaced by 
more easily digestible stuff, his monographs are already 
literature, i.e. they are dead. His legacy and inheritance have 
a sad appearance. His own generation has died out, the 
succeeding one came into the world still-born. 

But there is one book that deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion, perhaps even to be republished. It is entitled Antz- 
Semitism, an “ International Interview”? collected by Hermann 
Bahr. It was published by Fischer of Berlin in 1894, i.e. at a 
time when the future Fihrer was taking his first anti- 
Semitic steps. Hermann Bahr did what no one before him, and 
so far as I know no one after him, has undertaken. He sought 
out the most important men of his time and questioned them 
about a problem of the day. And these men in Germany, 
Belgium, England, France, Scandinavia, actually answered. 
The replies then appeared in a Vienna journal and later in 
book form. We will examine in detail the contents of this 
volume for a variety of reasons. Firstly, it is interesting even 
to-day to know what the men of yesterday and the day before 
yesterday had to say of this curse of humanity. Secondly, it 
is important to see how far the attitude towards Anti- 
Semitism has changed up to the present. Thirdly, it is useful 
to investigate whether any of the remedies then suggested 
have been realised. 

The book opens with an introduction by Bahr himself. 
What he has to say is still worthy of attention to-day, even 
if the method and the scientific foundation of Anti-Semitism 
have fundamentally changed. If the Anti-Semitism of that 
time was a purely foreign doctrine imported into Germany 
through the works of the Englishman, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, the Frenchman Count Gobineau, the Russian 
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F. M. Dostojevsky, and the Austrian Jorg Lanz-Liebenfels, 
then the Germans forty years later with Gross, Giinther and 
Rosenberg produced their own. At first Bahr explains Anti- 
Semitism as a matter of biological morphology. “ It is a sign 
of our times that our jaded and weary nerves require some 
artificial stimulus to recover their equanimity. Anti-Semitism 
is the morphia of small-minded people.” But he also finds an 
ethico-psychological foundation for it—“ Because they lack 
the pleasure of love, they attempt to replace it by the pleasure 
of hatred. Who is hated does not in fact matter. The Jew just 
happens to fit into the picture. If there were no Jews they 
would have to invent them. For the Fiihrer there is no more 
obvious instrument than demagogy. Perhaps Socialism is the 
only cure for Anti-Semitism.” 

When one bears in mind that these words were written 
when Anti-Semitism and its present-day Fiihrer were still 
in swaddling clothes and when its earlier protagonists, such as 
Biehelolawek, Lueger, Schénerer and Weisskirchner et hoc 
genus omne, had just arrived at adolescence, then one must 
admit that Hermann Bahr was hot on the scent. The first of 
those interviewed was the poet, Friedrich Spielhagen (1829- 
1911), whose novel Problematic Natures was then world 
famous but is now completely forgotten. Friedrich Spielhagen 
expressed himself briefly but to the point. (Bahr’s “ local 
colour” descriptions in this as in all other instances are 
delightful. Considerations of space, however, compel us to omit 
them.) The poet declares: “ On psychological grounds Anti- 
Semitism cannot be understood. It is an economic question 
that demands an economic solution. Its religious and national 
aspects are nothing more than masquerade and phantasy.” 

Theodor Barth (1849-1911), a Liberal politician and a 
member of the Reichstag, editor of the weekly Nation, said : 
“ Anti-Semitism is a kind of socialism of the Junkers . . . by 
the Junkers for the Junkers. Nationalism and religion are 
only a cloak. Their hatred of the Jew is only their hatred of 
progress. For them the Jews are the symbol of that new age 
that means their end. They require confusion and unrest, in 
order to bring the people once more under their power.” 
These are equally prophetic dicta, especially if one only 
realises that the Nazis are nothing more than the heirs and 
successors of the Junkers who plunder the people in the same 
way through their new party hierarchy. 
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The third on the list was August Bebel (1840-1913), the co- 
founder and leader of the Social Democratic party and author 
of Woman and Socialism. He stated: “ Kronawetter said 
‘Anti-Semitism is the socialism of the stupid.’ That is a 
pretty idea, but it does not solve the question. The Romans 
are more strongly intermingled with the Jews and cannot 
distinguish them from their own nationality. The Germans 
recognise the Jew more easily and therefore regard him as a 
stranger, and so on account of a lower intellectual develop- 
ment, hatred plays a great réle. This Anti-Semitism can be 
fully explained from these facts. To this must be added that 
it is artificially stirred and fostered by all kinds of people. We 
look on calmly and wait.” It would be unfair to reproach a 
man who has been dead twenty-five years that only in the 
Anti-Semitic question has the “calmly wait and see” 
attitude been bitterly avenged. As an example of a falsely 
conceived historical determinism, Bebel’s reply is at any rate 
for all time significant. 

Next comes Theodor Mommsen (1817-1903), the great jurist 
and historian, Nobel prize-winner, already at an advanced 
age. His reply is perhaps the clearest, sharpest and most 
surprising. “I have formerly again and again protested 
against the disgrace which is called Anti-Semitism. But it is 
useless, in vain. All our arguments are always logical and 
ethical, but no Anti-Semite listens to them. They only listen to 
their own malignant instincts. They are deaf to reason, right or 
morality. Against the rabble there is no remedy. Canaille 
remains canaille and Anti-Semitism is the conviction of the 
canaille. It is a frightful epidemic like the cholera. One can 
neither explain nor cure it. One must wait patiently until the 
poison has worked itself out and loses its power.” Mommsen 
closes with a plan that may still have force to-day. “ If one 
would draw upa short protest against Anti-Semitism that should 
repeat in a few sentences the best-known principles and be 
signed by all the most important persons of Europe, by the 
intellectual noblemen of all countries and peoples—that could 
not miss its effect. That might surely after all bring one or 
other person to his senses and would at least save our honour 
with posterity if we could bequeath a document to them that 
would show that the good of all peoples are in league against 
the most disgraceful disease of our time.” The good old 
professor! His imagination, which was more familiar with the 
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mind of the old Nero than with that of his present-day 
successor, could surely not have dreamt that such a document 
would long since have gone the way of the Reichstag, the Ober- 
fohren letter and Hindenburg’s testament. Nevertheless, it 
might still have some value if a man of international repute 
would reopen the question and bring this legacy of Mommsen 
into being. 

The next is Gustav Schmoller (1838-1917), the celebrated 
political and social economist. He says : “ You cannot to-day 
renounce the equality before the law of Aryans and Jews, in 
our central and Western-European civilised states. One must 
merely strive to promote the assimilation of the various 
race elements by a uniform system of education and strength- 
ening the unifying elements in ethics and morals. There must, 
therefore, be no incitements. The good among the Jews should 
be well treated, the bad ones badly, i.e. as individuals, not as 
a rank or class.” A certain pastor Schneider (1826-1905) 
declared briefly and conclusively: ‘I find no cause either 
from the Christian or national standpoint to combat the 
Jews.” Maximilian Harden (1861-1927), the well-known 
political journalist and author, formulated his point of view 
as follows: “ You can do nothing with complaints about 
Anti-Semitism. One must ask: ‘ What is at fault, whence 
comes this disease, how can one constrain it or guard against 
it?’ One must fight against the corrupting power of capitalism, 
whether one is Jew or Christian, then there will be peace in 
the family between Jews and Germans, which is so much 
more difficult with us than elsewhere, since Jews and Germans 
resemble each other too much.” 

Moritz von Egidy (1847-1898), Christian, officer and author, 
protagonist of an undogmatic Christianity declared: “ Juda- 
ism flourishes among the civilised people and so fulfils its 
destiny for the development of the human race. So long as 
Anti-Semitism clings to such wretched ideas among us 
Germans that half a million human beings of a different race 
can oppress our fifty millions, so long will the normal and 
right-minded person see in the whole movement only the 
expression of an un-Christian mentality, that wishes to saddle 
its own deficiencies and pitiable state upon a defenceless 
minority.” Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919), philosopher and 
zoologist, author of the Riddle of the Universe, in the course 
of a richly complicated discussion with Bahr, said: “ The 
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enlightened and distinguished Jews have always stood for 
freedom and progress and were reliable combatants against 
the men of darkness. We must not dispense with their proved 
courage.” Adolf Wagner (1835-1917), economist and state- 
socialist, stated in evidence: “ These people abuse the Jew 
and mean the capitalist. The social question remains un- 
changed with or without the Jews and demands a solution for 
itself that will perhaps hit this or that Jew just as it hits the 
Christian capitalist, but with Jewry itself as such it has 
nothing to do.” 

Prince Henry von Schoenaich-Carolath (1852-1920), for 
forty years National Liberal member of the Reichstag, found 
that Anti-Semitism should be fought as a great danger to our 
whole civilisation because it threatens to thrust us back to 
the age of intolerance. The more the Jewish people assimilate 
with the German the more it will lose that peculiarity which 
sometimes hurts our feelings. Heinrich Rickert (1863-1934), 
historian and philosopher, states laconically: ‘‘ Words are 
- no use against Anti-Semitism. We need work.” The poet, 
John Henry Mackay (1864-1934) assured Bahr : “‘ One cannot 
expect that a serious-minded person should take Anti- 
Semitism seriously. He who nowadays still quarrels about 
race or religion, instead of as a human being fighting for 
humanity, stands self-condemned. The Germans are always 
the last in matters of culture, but in that of universal stupidity 
they are always the first, as, for instance, in Anti-Semitism. 
I have given up looking for reasonable people among them.” 

So far the Germans whom Bahr interviewed. Of the Scan- 
dinavians, Ibsen and Bjérnson answered in writing. The 
former wrote: “ I can say nothing about Anti-Semitism since 
the whole movement is completely beyond my entire compre- 
hension.” Bjérnson replied : “ What do I think of continental 
Anti-Semitism ? The hatred of capitalism has lost its direc- 
tion.” Of the Frenchmen, the author Naquet, the politician 
Jules Simon, the economist Leroy, the journalists Magnard, 
Arthur Meyer, Ed. Pailleron, Severine, and the philosopher 
Ch. Morice rejected the whole idea of Anti-Semitism. Only 
Alphonse Daudet, General Cluseret and Henry Rochefort 
approved of it. Two Spaniards, Al. Sawa and N. Zorilla 
opposed it. Of the two Belgians, P. Janson was against and 
Ed. Riccard for Anti-Semitism. Of the six British authorities, 

Sir Charles Dilke, Arthur James Balfour, Henry Labouchéere, 
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Annie Besant, Sidney Whitman and Timothy Healy, we 
need quote only Arthur James Balfour : “ There is no Jewish 
question in England at all, and although the problems con- 
nected with immigration from Russia and Central Europe 
have excited and still excite a good deal of attention in this 
country, this is not because the immigrants are Jews, but 
because they are paupers.” 

After the thirty-eight interviews, Bahr wrote a brief 
epilogue. “‘ I found the question different in every country. 
German Anti-Semitism is reactionary, French revolutionary. 
In Spain, England and Scandinavia, there are no Anti- 
Semites ; in Belgium, one. All kinds of reasons are given for 
and against Anti-Semitism, but they seem to be without 
force. It confirms my suspicion that it originates more in a 
special arrangement of the nerves than in an hysterical greed. 
Because they cannot find help in this woebegone age they lap 
up the narcotic of hate. One ought to seek a new ideal for 
them.” So ends the book that appeared more than forty 
years ago, with a longing for an idea. Here it touches upon 
the lines, published a generation later by the German, Carl 
von Ossietzky, murdered by Germans : 


“We shall surely have to begin again with new human 
beings.” 
Fritz Gross. 
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RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN 
DIPLOMACY * 


The first edition of this well-known book came out in 1927. 
The novelty of the information in it was largely accountable 
for its original attractiveness. The successive editions, how- 
ever, prove that its value to students and to the general public 
extends far beyond its revelations which naturally by this 
time are no longer new, except in so far as material has been 
disclosed subsequently to the publication of a previous 
edition. This is, indeed, what has happened. Dr. Gooch has 
an unrivalled knowledge of contemporary work in modern 
history, whether put forth in books, pamphlets, reviews or 
even in the daily press. Accordingly though the period of 
history that it deals with is 1888-1919, the present edition is 
completely up to date in the sense that it includes any 
material disclosed down to the present time. As a result of 
revision, rewriting, omission and addition, this fourth 
edition is, in about one-half of it, a new book. 

Dr. Gooch calls the book a causerie. It is written in pleasant, 
easy, narrative style. It is, accordingly, not in the ordinary 
sense of the word a bibliography, which is a list or collection 
of lists of books with, perhaps, notes. Dr. Gooch’s book is a 

* Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. Gooch, C.H., D,Litt., F.B.A. 
Fourth Edition. Longmans. tos, 
VoL. CLVII. 40 
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literary work which, incidentally, can serve as a bibliography 
for it does mention every important collection of documents 
and many other sources, titles which few, if any, other 
scholars could collect for themselves. No title is mentioned 
without a good critical account of it, a marvellous amount of 
information and judgment conveyed, often, in just a few 
lines. 

The tempo of contemporary history is so tremendous that 
we are apt to think of material published fifteen or twenty 
years ago as already old. It is good for us to be taken back 
to the majestic publication of the Weimar Republic, Dvze 
Grosse Politik der Europaischen Kabinette, completed, in 
fifty-two volumes, in 1926. Dr. Gooch does not confine him- 
self to analysis. He delivers judgments, the result of his 
enormous and thorough reading. Bismarck, from 1871 to 
1890, was “ the chief pillar of European peace.” He was a 
virtuoso, such as appears “ perhaps once in a century,” and 
he obtained his results by diplomatic means of intricate but 
consummate artistry. ‘‘ With the dismissal of Bismarck, the 
control of German policy passed to lesser men.”’ Indeed, the 
documents and all other sources of the period 1890-1914 
show, though Dr. Gooch does not explicitly draw this con- 
clusion, that the control of policy in every country was 
passing to lesser men. Not big men but respectable might 
perhaps be the verdict on the statesmen who collectively 
allowed Europe to drift and then finally to rush into the 
World War. The German Government of 1914 was as 
respectable as the rest. The documents “ disproved the 
legend that the directors of German policy deliberately 
unleashed a general war ”—though they took certain 
steps which they knew involved a serious risk of general 
war. 

Dr. Gooch searches the printed documents or memoirs 
from every country which materially contributed to the 
subject. There are excellent pages on the publications from 
the Balkan States including Turkey. The Young Turks came 
very badly out of the Turkish memoirs. Considerable space 
is devoted to Serbian revelations, somewhat disturbing to 
people who remember the perhaps naive explanations of 
Serbian policy in 1914. The author deals at considerable 
length with Austrian policy, and has some particularly 
helpful paragraphs on Aerenthal, after reading the relevant 
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three thousand ‘pages of Oesterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitih, 
a series published since the first edition of Dr. Gooch’s book. 
The character and policy of Francis Joseph remains enig- 
matic, although a good deal has been written about him. 
More informing material has been published about the 
Emperor Karl who saw how to save the Monarchy but was 
not quite big enough for the task. When Count Berchtold, 
whose ultimatum started the war, called himself (in a publica- 
tion of 1935) a pacifist, the reader is not wholly convinced ; 
but Berchtold, doubtless, only wanted a local war. None 
other of the statesmen of 1914, however, seem to have been 
so simple as to expect that the war could be localised. 

The commentary on British publications has about eighty 
pages. Far and away the most important British publication 
is the British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914, 
in ten volumes (really twelve, for two of the volumes are each 
divided into two massive, separately published parts). This 
amazingly frank series (containing most secret memoranda 
of permanent officials) was edited by Dr. Gooch and Dr. 
Temperley and was completed only about a year before 
Temperley’s death. The plentiful English memoirs, particu- 
larly Lloyd George’s, are naturally given considerable 
prominence, and some very impressive passages are quoted. 
Using these in the chapters on France and the United States, 
it is impossible not to obtain a fine conspectus of the Peace 
Conference of Paris and the making of the Treaty of Versailles 
which comes rather well (as it deserves to do) out of the 
survey. In the section on the United States, Mr. Charles 
Seymour’s Intimate Papers of Colonel House are picked out 
as “the most important American contribution to the 
diplomatic background of the war.” There is a brief but very 
valuable analysis of Professor Shotwell’s At the Peace Con- 
ference; a timely summary of Newton D. Baker’s Why we 
went to War, published in 1936; and an apposite long quota- 
tion from Admiral Sims’ Victory at Sea of a conversation 
between Sims and Jellicoe at the time of the great sinkings 
of mercantile ships in April 1917. 

The book is packed with information, judgments, evidence, 
ideas. It is one of the “closest” historical works ever 
penned, the whole being contained in 470 pages, every line 


of which tells. 
R. B. Mowat. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE.* 


This little book which is dedicated to that great European, 
Aristide Briand, is a restatement of the well-known ideas of 
the author. It is written in simple and incisive language and 
may be described as the manifesto of the movement which 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi founded in 1922. There were a 
number of men and women who after the last war realised 
that there was something fundamentally wrong in the political 
structure of Europe, and that only a complete reorganisation 
of this sorely tried continent offered any chance for Europe to 
prosper again, indeed even to survive. The present war amply 
proves how right people like the author of this stirring appeal 
to Europe were. At a time when everywhere in the world 
there is a tendency to create large economic and political 
units, Europe is still disunited and is engaged on what 
Napoleon would rightly describe as a civil war. The American 
continent is such a unit, Russia stretching over one-sixth of 
the land surface of the globe is another, a third unit is in 
process of formation in the Far East ; only Europe is divided 
by economic and political frontiers and even in peace time is 
organised or rather disorganised into hostile camps in which 
powerful armies wait to fall on the enemy. This state of 
affairs is sheer madness if one considers that the North 
American Federal Republic is greater in area than the 
disunited states of Europe. 

Nine people out of ten with whom one discusses this 
question will readily admit the futility and lunacy of Euro- 
pean nationalism, but most of them will shrug their shoulders 
and declare that they see no way out. Obviously it would be 
the most sensible thing if the states of Europe united, at 
least in some form of economic collaboration, but what can 
one do in the face of stupidity against which, according to 
Schiller, even gods fight in vain? If anything can convince 
these people, Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s book will do so, 
at any rate it will make them think. It is not essential that 
one should agree with all the details of the solution which 
the author offers; the important thing is that the spirit 
which animates the book should prevail. It is for this reason 
that it should be read by everyone who is concerned about 
the future of this continent of ours, the cradle of western 


* Europe Must Unite. By Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. Paneuropa Editions. 5s. 6d. 
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civilisation and, if we do not take care, its grave. The author 
is quite aware of the immense difficulties which lie in the path 
that should lead us to the United States of Europe. He does 
not merely gloss over these difficulties with the glib adage 
that the utopias of to-day are the realities of to-morrow, he 
discusses them with profound historical knowledge and 
insight. 

It might seem that at the present moment the ideal of 
European unity is further from any hope of realisation than 
ever before. There is little doubt that a victory of National 
Socialism would put an end to all such hopes. But it may 
well be that the bitter experience of this gigantic struggle 
will create such a surfeit with the old conditions amongst all 
the European nations that the task of creating a better and 
saner Europe will not be quite as herculean as it might 
appear to-day. One thing is certain, the more people want a 
just and reasonable settlement of all outstanding problems, 
the smaller is the chance that the mistakes of Versailles will 
be repeated. Europe must be united in a collaboration of free 
peoples, whatever form this collaboration may take, or it will 
perish. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s book should lie open on 
the table of the next peace conference. 


R. Aris. 


A SACRAMENTAL UNIVERSE.* 
This book, “‘ Being a Study in the Metaphysics of Ex- 


perience,” is an important contribution to present-day 
philosophical discussions. Its production has been com- 

licated by the lamented death of the author, Professor 
Archibald Allan Bowman. He had been preparing to give 
the Vanuxem Lectures in the United States, but passed 
away before the work was completed. He had prepared a 
lengthy and detailed statement of the metaphysical prolego- 
mena which led up to his specific theme as Part I of the 
volume, and had prepared notes for Part II of the Lectures. 
The work as thus left has been carefully and efficiently edited 
by Professor J. W. Scott, of the University College, Cardiff. 

The treatment of the subject is complex and difficult. In 
this brief review only a general account can begiven. Professor 


* 4 Sacramental Universe. By Archibald Allan Bowman. Oxford Univ. Press. 
22s. 6d. 
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Bowman explained in his Introduction what is meant 
by “ A Sacramental Universe.” The fundamental thesis of 
the book is that “‘ any attempt to qualify the duality of the 
spiritual and the physical, any monistic prejudice which 
tends to obscure the absoluteness of the cleavage between 
these two ultimate modes of being, is fatal to an under- 
standing of either, and is indeed apt to issue, not in a genuine 
monism, but in a dualism more invidious than that which it is 
designed to obviate.” Hence “ nature reflects the life of spirit 
in meanings that spirit imparts to the inanimate and non- 
spiritual. A universe in which such possibilities exist is a 
sacramental universe ” (pp. 9-10). 

This position is laid down in opposition to the systems of 
S. Alexander, Santayana, and Whitehead, each of which 
seeks to overcome the fundamental dualism upon which 
Professor Bowman insists. A close and searching examination 
of the work of Santayana and Whitehead is given in Chapters 
II and III, and the conclusion reached after this examination 
is that “‘ a theory of being which would partly submerge the 
spiritual in the physical, and partly permit it to play as a 
faint iridescence on the surface of animal life, is unable to 
sustain the weight of all those disciplines—political and social 
adjustment, economics, art and religion—in which the spirit 
demands for itself a position of centrality and of pre-eminence 
over the conditions of a natural existence” (p. 129). Thus 
“the emphasis has been placed on the ontological inde- 
pendence of the physical and the spiritual” (p. 375), though 
Professor Bowman went on to outline in his Notes his view 
of the inter-relation between the physical and the spiritual, 
emphasising their reactions upon one another. This inter- 
relation depends upon spiritual values, and the position laid 
down is that “all values without exception have their 
origin in a relation to spirit. Hence the being of spirit itself, 
i.e. its life, must be the supreme value” (p. 379). It is Pro- 
fessor Bowman’s “ opinion that the view set forth cannot be 
fully substantiated on any but a definitely theistic basis ” 
(p. 11), but argument in support of this affirmation “ is 
beyond the scope of the present investigation, which is 
accordingly limited and incomplete” (p. 11). 

In the course of his general outline, Professor Bowman 
describes the yearning of man “ in his anguish of self-defeat ” 
for the incarnation of a “ saviour of mankind,” and concludes 
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that in his view “ the doctrine of the incarnation of God in the 
man Jesus is the one possible solution for the tragedy of a 
world that has lost itself.” It is clear from this conclusion 
that the volume—important as it is—is incomplete. Had he 
lived, we may hope that the author would have dealt with the 
theistic argument which he declined for the present to pursue. 
The relation of God to the mutually independent realms of 
physical nature and spirit is essential not merely in itself, 
but for the explanation of the combined independence and 
interdependence of the two realms of existence which must 
be in some way unified by God. In rejecting the solution pro- 
pounded by Santayana and Whitehead, Professor Bowman’s 
own view is left incomplete. 

This notice is all that can be given of this important work 
in this review. The volume challenges serious attention, 
especially from those who seek to establish a monistic view 
of the Universe. 


Tis SueL: 


GRAHAM WALLAS.* 


There is an incomparable charm in the autumn of genius, 
in the works which contain the final harvest of a great and 
quiet mind, in The Tempest for instance, in Don Quixote, and 
the Second Part of Faust. For some reflective, critical, 
melancholy natures the latter season is best. They have once 
felt much ; in the fall of the leaf their old intensity of sensa- 
tion has reached the perfection of insight. They have wrestled 
with the secrets of the universe, like Jacob, all night long. On 
the eve of their departure they seek to leave a testament or 
message to the minds of their own race. So it is with Graham 
Wallas when he gives us his matured thought in his last book. 
Professor Gilbert Murray contributes a short preface in which 
he calls to mind the qualities that rendered his friend one of 
the wisest and best of men. He dwells on the serenity of the 
philosopher in the spirit of Samuel Johnson’s friend. Un- 
questionably “ a keen sensitiveness to the wrongs of mankind 
and conscientiousness about his own action were an integral 
part of his nature, and no doubt gave him many sleepless 
hours. But he was unperturbed, or at least presented an 
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unperturbed front to the world, because he was not pre- 
occupied with small things, not troubled by resentments or 
phobias, not distracted by the whispers of egoism. He was 
always studying human nature, always amused by it, 
laughing at it, but not bitter about it; studying in order to 
help, not to destroy. We have deadlier enemies about us 
now, or at least we think we have ; and we are afraid of them 
and hate them.” Had he lived till now, he too would have 
been afraid of them and would have hated them, for had he 
not a lifelong devotion to freedom in its manifold forms? 
Surest mark of an able free man, he never hesitated to change 
his opinions when he ascertained they were wrong. He never 
fought for freedom or truth because those great words masked 
subtle designs of his own, but because he wished to bestow 
it upon others, just as he fought for truth because he sought 
to communicate it to all worthy of it. Contact with such a 
man, whether by the spoken or the written word, made others 
feel that they had come across one who was capable of per- 
manently altering their outlook. If Gilbert Murray can write 
that “ the Great Society ” could seriously affect for the future 
his outlook on human conduct, what can other mortals 
declare? Therefore we welcome with all our heart the final 
legacy of one who was a thinker to his marrow, who left his 
mark upon men whom he met casually as well as upon his 
undergraduates. Part I, which is biographical, describes 
Jeremy Bentham the man as well as the political inventor, 
W. J. Fox, Robert Owen, John Ruskin, and the career of 
Lord Sheffield on the London School Board. Part II, which 
examines society and politics, analyses Darwin and social 
motive, comments on Dr. Jacks’s article on the peacefulness of 
being at war—the present war scarcely allows us to do 
justice to such an article—Socialism and the Fabian Society, 
the British Civil Service, and the price of intolerance. Such 
a stout defender of liberty as Graham Wallas can hardly 
contain himself as he estimates all we pay for the lack of 
toleration. Much of it relates to life in the United States, but 
no one can pursue it without realising to the full that what 
happens to our cousins may easily befall us. Part III analyses 
problems of education, and, time-worn as this subject is, 
Graham Wallas contrives to invest it with fresh life. The 
comparison of the universities and the nation in America and 
England sets the reader thinking in many directions. The 
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part played by the President of a college in U.S.A., the share 
taken by Greek Letter societies, and the like, have no adequate 
parallel in our own land. 


Rosert H. Murray. 


THE GERMAN ARMY.* 


A wise military writer in the time of Frederick the Great 
said: Prussia is not a country but the quarters of an army. 
If ever, this was literally true under Frederick William I, 
Frederick’s father, whom many have considered to be the 
most important among the Hohenzollerns. He did away with 
the last remnants of the feudal rights and liberties of the 
territorial nobility, the so-called “ Junkers.” And he gave 
them a great task: to command his large army, which was 
indeed quite disproportionately large compared with his terri- 
tory. It was also he who registered the serfs on the estates and 
compelled them to be soldiers. He spent five-sixths of his 
revenues on his army, and subordinated all other interests 
to it. He was the first prince who continuously wore 
army uniform, since proudly called “ the king’s coat.” He 
was his army’s best drill-sergeant and its supply minister, 
and consequently his own finance minister. The state was 
nothing but an army commissariat. Prussia, in fact, had 
achieved ‘‘ Total Mobilisation ” long before this apt name had 
been coined. Ever since, the Prussian Junkers and officers 
have been one close class or caste of absolute slaves to their 
king-general and absolute rulers over their serfs. They were 
treated as “‘ a race so valuable that everything must be done 
to preserve it,” to quote Frederick the Great. They enjoyed 
this state of affairs immensely, and whatever happened later 
in Prussia (or Germany) they always struggled hard to bring 
back that paradise. Even he who does not like them must 
admit that they proved astute and tough in their task. They 
did not invent or use the word “ class war,” but they showed 
themselves much stubborner “ class warriors” than those 
who are so fond of that slogan. 

It is most enlightening to look at modern German history 
from this angle. The special sociological structure of the 
Prussian state and army led them again and again to defeat ; 
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in 1806 when Napoleon conquered them, in 1850, the “ dip- 
lomatic defeat ” of Olmiitz, and again in 1914-18. After each 
defeat new social and military features were grafted on to the 
old body and gave it new strength. Then, victory won, 
the forces of tradition made a mighty effort to overcome the 
reforms and either to expel or to assimilate the newcomers as 
one would any foreign body. Thus they overcame the 
Landwehr, the civilian part, so to speak, of the armed forces, 
set up by liberal reformers after Napoleon’s triumph. Thus 
they succeeded to a large extent in excluding parliamentary 
influence in the second half of the nineteenth century. The 
German Republic was comparatively easy game for them, 
because the republicans themselves entrusted the arms to 
their arch-enemies. However, the cunning and tenacity 
shown in each period deserves admiration. To-day they are 
involved in a new class war of this kind, the combat against 
the Nazi. It is too early to know whether they will once more 
achieve victory in both wars, abroad and at home, or whether 
perhaps that old mighty force, Junkerdom, is coming to anend. 

To this most recent period Dr. Rosinski contributes much 
that is new and interesting, in this way completing the fas- 
cinating picture drawn by Dr. Rauschning in his Revolution of 
Nibilism, With the earlier history of this old class war he 
appears to be less familiar. He is not quite fair to William I 
in supposing that this king was not aware of the political sig- 
nificance of the suppression of the Landwehr ; and he under- 
estimates the Army’s influence in the imperial period. About 
the beginnings of the Republic he gives rather the popular 
legend than the facts. Actually the rearming of the old officer 
class was not so urgently needed for crushing the revolu- 
tionary workers; but the upheavals continued for a com- 
paratively long time just because the workers saw the arms 
again in the hands of the officer class which they deeply mis- 
trusted. Moreover it is hardly admissible to call the Reichs- 
webr a “ loyal instrument ” of the Republican government ; 
on the contrary, the very tragedy of both was that it never 
could be loyal. There is a much more appropriate description 
of Briining’s new start of the ancien régime in Wheeler- 
Bennett’s admirable book The Wooden Titan. But Dr. 
Rosinski’s two last chapters on the Nazi and the New Army 
are definitely worth reading. It is a pity that the develop- 
ment of tactics in the army is hardly mentioned. For therein 
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can be seen the clearest reflection of the social alterations 
undergone by an army. Nor are the attempts at reform under- 
taken by Colmar von der Goltz and by Ludendorff before the 
Great War taken into account, although the reasons of their 
failure are so characteristic of the whole story. 

Rupo.r OLDEN. 


DEN GLISH LEGAL SVSTEM.* 


Dr. R. M. Jackson, who is a well-known Cambridge law 
teacher, has written an interesting and useful volume on The 
Machinery of Justice in England. It is an ambitious work 
which deals comprehensively with the whole field of our legal 
practice and is both expository and critical. Addressed to the 
layman the book provides an informative and lucid account 
of the English legal structure and its practice and procedure. 
It is written with varying detail and it is to be regretted that 
the civil work of the courts is not considered at greater 
length. In general, Dr. Jackson’s narrative is both reliable 
and instructive upon a subject of which the general public 
is remarkably ignorant. The professional lawyer, however, 
will find, perhaps inevitably in a work of this kind, a number 
of mistakes; for example, no affidavit is now required in 
support of a default summons in the County Court, civil 
work on circuit work is not confined to the hearing of jury 
cases, and in stating that Quarter Sessions are debarred from 
hearing ‘‘ any case carrying the death penalty or penal 
servitude for life on a first conviction,” Dr. Jackson has 
forgotten the most important and extremely common ex- 
ception of burglary. He is also quite wrong in stating that a 
plaintiff in a High Court action may have his action remitted 
for trial to a County Court, and thus be deprived of the most 
capable and appropriate court “ simply because he happens 
to be poor.” The gravity and difficulty of the case are the 
deciding factors. This last error is particularly important, for 
Dr. Jackson makes it a main ground for his proposed abolition 
of the High Court and the County Courts and the substitution 
of local circuit District Courts which should try civil actions 
of whatever amount. 

Dr. Jackson is extremely critical of much in our legal 

* The Machinery of Fustice in England. By R. M. Jackson. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
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system and suggests many changes. Some criticisms will find 
a very wide response, as for example on police court justice. 
His general view that lay “ magistrates and the clerk are 
biased in favour of the police version of facts in issue ” will be 
widely accepted. He compares them with professional 
magistrates who “ whatever their feelings . . . do understand 
the primary duty of ‘ acting judicially ’.’ However, in the 
experience of many practising lawyers, the latter are equally 
inclined towards the police, though more observant of the 
rules of evidence and procedure. There is much to be said for 
the view, supported by Dr. Jackson, that all benches should 
have a legally qualified chairman, but this in itself will not 
create the judicial detachment and complete open-minded- 
ness which is comparatively rare to-day. The author would 
remove from criminal judges the power of sentencing, and vest 
it in “‘ Sentencing Commissioners ” who as specialists and 
administrators could give more expert attention to the treat- 
ment of delinquents. It may be noted here that the author is 
critical of the superior judges even in their civil work. He 
follows to some extent the views of Professor H. J. Laski in 
holding that the judges, nurtured in the Jatssez-faire prin- 
ciples of the Common Law, are out of touch with the trend 
of modern legislation and strain to obstruct the operation of 
social laws. 

The author appears to be partly influenced, in some 
respects at least, by continental practice. For example, he 
favours a system of local District Courts and also the trial of 
all indictable cases by three judges and a jury. He suggests 
the creation of an appellate tribunal to hear appeals from 
ministerial tribunals, presumably on the lines of the Conseil 
@ Etat, thus ousting altogether the jurisdiction of the High 
Court. In a book of this size it is impossible for Dr. Jackson 
to elaborate all his views and as a consequence the value of 
the volume as a critical work is very restricted. 


LOTTE IN WEIMAR.* 


In this Goethe novel Lotte Kestner, Goethe’s former sweet- 
heart and the heroine of Werther, comes to Weimar in 1816, 
and Goethe receives, after forty-four years, “a visit from 


: * Lotte in Weimar. Novel by Thomas Mann. Bermann-Fischer, Stockholm. Swedish 
is, LOO Coy 
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ancient times.” Thomas Mann succeeds in making of these 
commonly known affairs something delightfully new. Lotte 
is characterised with sympathy and irony. She accepts 
homage with a friendly dignity and says with a mixture of 
pride and embarrassment: “I belong to the history of 
literature, as an object of investigation and pilgrimage and a 
holy figure before whose niche the crowd is thronging in the 
dome of humanity.”’ Goethe we see first through the eyes of 
his secretary, Dr. Riemer, who, although very gaily carica- 
tured in his feelings for Goethe, which waver between slavish 
admiration and vain rebellion, gives a very profound and 
novel analysis of the greatest German poet ; secondly, with 
the eyes of August, his melancholy, inwardly divided son, 
who himself is very interestingly characterised. Finally, we 
see Goethe himself in three great scenes: in his lonely solilo- 
quies, in a large company during Lotte’s visit, and in a remark- 
ably beautiful dialogue with Lotte, in which Goethe speaks of 
all sensuous life as being a simile of higher connections, of 
renunciation and sacrifice, and of metamorphosis, his greatest 
hope and deepest passion. Dr. Riemer regards Goethe as 
“spirit that has become wholly nature” and a poet “ of 
absolute freedom and boldness.” As his innermost being he 
recognises a universal irony, “so that out of one of his eyes, 
so to say, heaven and love are looking, and out of the other 
the hell of the iciest negation and most annihilating neu- 
trality.”” Goethe, in his morning soliloquies, which are full of 
profoundly inspired utterances about life, poetry, culture, 
sees himself almost exactly as Riemer sees him. “ The demi- 
god and the monster,” he says once, “ did I not think them 
together . . . did I not take the one for the other?” He 
analyses his nihilism and thinks that only “ by the warming 
delusion of the heart ” life becomes tolerable. But he also 
says: “ What is all the work of man, deed and poem, without 
love?” We hear him also express himself several times about 
the Germans (Thomas Mann thus indirectly condemns 
Nazism). Goethe says: “It is impossible to live with the 
Germans, be it in victory or defeat. The Germans, instead of 
keeping themselves to themselves, must harbour the world to 
influence the world. It does not suit them to get obdurate as 
an original nation, to get stultified in absurd self-glorification, 
nay, to want in stupidity, through stupidity, to govern the 
world. Not hostile isolation from other peoples must be the 
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aim, but amicable intercourse with everybody. I stand ata 
distance from the German,”’ Goethe continues, “‘ and have an 
eye for his meanness. I have taken great trouble to purity 
him in clearness and grace and irony. But the Germans hate 
clearness—that is not right ; and they do not know the charm 
of truth—that is deplorable. That mist and intoxication and 
all Berserker excess is so dear to them is abominable. 
They credulously deliver themselves up to every ecstatic 
scoundrel who calls up their meanest qualities, strengthens them 
in their vices, and teaches them to interpret nationality as isola- 
tion and barbarity. That they believe themselves to be great 
and glorious only when all their dignity is thoroughly lost, and 
look with spiteful gall at those in whom the foreigners see and 
honour Germany, is wretched. They don’t like me. All right, 
and I don’t like them either, so we are quits. I have my own 
idea of what is German—may the deuce take them together 
with the malicious philistinism they call German. They think 
they are Germany, but it is I. Miserable people, its end will 
be bad, for it will not understand itself, and every misunder- 
standing of itself rouses not only the laughter, but the hate 
of the world. Destiny will beat them, because they betrayed 
themselves.” J. Lesser. 


A-HISTORY.O Ral lols vas 


Almost a century has elapsed since the appearance of 
Cesare Balbo’s now famous Summary of Italian History. Not 
only did this product of the Risorgimento mark a date in the 
history of the Italian historiography but it still deserves to be 
regarded as a standard work. Since 1846 (the date of the 
publication of Balbo’s Swmmary) no one has, to my know- 
ledge, attempted to repeat this achievement, and I think I 
am justified in assuming that Professor Salvatorelli’s aim was 
to write a new “ Balbo,” or at least to link up his new work 
discreetly with the old one. 

This impression is confirmed by more intimate reasons than 
the identity of the title, namely by the sameness of scheme 
and a visible concern to keep close to the model. But, apart 
from the exterior appearance, which does not afford the possi- 
bility of an historical judgment, I do not think that one may 
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reasonably characterise this book as a new “ Balbo.” Actually, 
from the typical preface down to the end, Balbo gave us a 
history in accordance with his ideas and political purposes : 
“it has always seemed impossible to me—he declared—to 
write a history without more or less expounding our own 
opinions ” .. . That is perfectly obvious, but the new work of 
Salvatorelli does not conform to Balbo’s dictum. We see in it 
a wonderful historical sketch of Italy from prehistoric times 
down to our present day, but hardly one line calculated to 
assist our meditations on history. This is, of course, no 
reproach to Professor Salvatorelli, for the best way to analyse 
a work is not perhaps to suggest to the author how the 
reviewer would have dealt with the subject... . 

Professor Salvatorelli has apparently no theory to expound 
or to confirm in his book. He devotes only a few lines in the 
notes (p. 644) to a problem which is undoubtedly at the basis 
of the whole work, and which might have proved the most 
interesting he could have discussed; namely, the problem 
of the very existence and unity of the history of Italy. 

Benedetto Croce has denied (Proceedings British Academy, 
1936) both the existence of a history of Italy as a whole, and 
the possibility of writing national histories at all. Salvatorelli’s 
point of view is that the question is to decide if and when, 
before the period of the Risorgimento, we can speak of an 
Italian consciousness, and therefore of an Italian people. It 
seems that he is inclined to admit this as an adequate criterion 
for the acceptance of a possible unity, and here lies the 
foundation of his historical construction. But the problem 
is certainly not exhausted, and it may prove useful to 
approach it anew, without neglecting Professor Salvatorelli’s 
contribution to it. 

It is only just to add that this book rests on a very thorough 
and first-hand acquaintance with the sources. Its usefulness 
is increased by the fact that the author, far from confining 
himself to a mere account of political events, deals also at 
length with the history of Italian literature, art and thought, 
in order to grasp the whole of Italian life in the manifold 
variety of its aspects and problems. The more, therefore, has 
one to regret the overwhelming number of misprints in the 
spelling of Italian names which may mislead the general 
readers and inexperienced students of history to both of 
whom this book is chiefly dedicated. Paoto TREVES. 
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The Oxford Book of English Verse, 1250-1918,* edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch, was first published in 1900. In this latest edition many 
things have been added, to the extent of more than 100 pages, and 
some repairing of the old structure has been done, but the Editor hopes 
he has “ left it as weatherproof as when it was first built.” Writing in 
1927 he deplored “ the fashion of morose disparagement, of sneering at 
things long by catholic consent accounted beautiful,” but the reader 
will find in turning the pages of this book the old note of valiancy and 
cheerfulness. “ It is indigenous, proper to our native spirit, and it will 
endure.” 


* * * * * 


Few writers are better qualified than Mr. Hugh MacDiarmid to discuss 
The Islands of Scotland.t He not only resides upon one of the Shetland 
Islands and has a close personal knowledge of the Orkneys and 
Hebrides as well but has also made a close study of their cultural 
tradition and place in Scottish life. He writes as a fervent poet and 
Scottish nationalist and his appraisal of the spiritual soul and economic 
well-being of these 800 islands and their inhabitants is thought- 
provoking. His descriptive passages take a somewhat secondary place 
but they are supplemented by eighty-eight photographs which vividly 
indicate the beauties and physical characteristics of these remote 
outposts of Scotland. 


* Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. (India Paper 10s.) 
{ Batsford. ros. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Dear Sir, 

We notice that in the March issue of your review of The Church of 
England, by Bishop H. Henson, the reviewer has stated that this is 
the first book to be issued in our series of “ English Institutions.” This 
statement is inaccurate as we have already published two previous 
volumes, The G.P.0., by E. T. Crutchley, and British Shipping, by 
R. H. Thornton. We shall be much obliged if you could insert a 
correction. 

Yours faithfully, 
CamBRIDGE UNIveErsity Press. 


